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Volume IV 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON TO THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE NEGRO! 

I. HIS LIFE A STRONG PROOF OF THE POWER 
OF EDUCATION 
In his autobiography, Booker T. Wash- 
ington tells us that he is not quite sure of 
the exact place or the exact date of his 
birth, but that, at any rate, he suspects he 
must have been born somewhere at some- 
time. After examining all the available 
testimony in the case, he reached the con- 
clusion that he first saw the light of this 
world near a country post-office called 
Hale’s Ford, Virginia, probably in 1858 
or 1859. He was born a slave and, what is 
sadder still, he never knew the affection or 
the protecting care of a father. In the 
small eabin in which he was born he lived 
with his mother and brother and sister until 
the close of the war between the states, 
when, by the arbitrament of the sword, all 
negroes then in slavery in the United States 
were declared free. Almost from his in- 
fancy he was accustomed to work, making 
no acquaintance with even the commonest 
refinements of life during his early years. 
‘*T can not remember,’’ said he, ‘‘a single 
instance during my childhood or early man- 
hood when our entire family sat down to 
the table together and God’s blessing was 
asked, and the family ate a meal in a 
civilized manner.’’ Such were the un- 

toward beginnings of his life. 
At his death, however, he was a man of 
commanding influence; he had the respect 
1An address delivered April 19, 1916, in New 
Orleans before the Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industries. 
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of both blacks and whites north and south . 


and his fam extended even to tloreign 


lands. He was one {f the unquestions | 
leadk rs of his race At the head yf one ol 
the great schools of the world, he had sue 


cessfully conducted a most remarkable ex 
periment in educational theory and prac- 
tise. His name, chosen by himself, had be- 
come an honored one. Among the notable 
instanees of the recognition of that name 
may be mentioned the conferring upon its 
holder of the honorary degree of master of 
arts by Harvard University, the first hon 
orary degree ever conferred upon a negro 
What is still more remarkable, at his death, 
and for years prior thereto, he enjoyed, not 
only the good will, but also the friendship 
of his white neighbors in Alabama, as well 
as white men in other southern states. 

Surely it is almost past belief that a 
poor little black slave, nameless and un 
fathered, in less than a half-century could 
become one of the influential leaders of his 
times. Concerning him a southern white 
man, Walter H. Page, now our ambassador 
to the Court of Saint James, has testified 
as follows: 

I think that no man of our generation has a 
more noteworthy achievement to his credit 
and it is an achievement ... of a man who has 


done a great national service 
while another white man has said: 


He is the most lasting American who has died 
in a long time. He never held a political office, 
never influenced an election that is known of, never 
yielded to the delusion that salvation comes by 


votes: but where shall one match in a contemp< 
2 Booker T. Washington, ‘‘Up from Slavery,’’ 


p- XX111. 
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rary career the sum of his accomplishment in 


thirty-five years for this country. 

What is the explanation of this miracle? 
It can be explained upon no other hypoth- 
esis than that of the transtorm- 


nspiring, 


ing, regenerating power of education, that 
actually unfolds the human spirit, that 
gives it life, and that, too, in greatest 
abundance. Thomas Davidson, 1n his 
**Aristotle,’’ thus accounts for the marvel- 


ous achievements of Alexander: 
If any enthusiastic believer in the power of edu 


cation desire to fortify his cause by means of a 


brilliant example, he will find none superior to 


Epaminondas; for there can hardly be any ques- 


tion that it was the earnest, sympathet ¢, religious 
which he re eived 


father, 


and moral Pythagorean training 
from the aged Lysis, whom he treated as a 
that made him what he was, and enabled him to do 
what he did 


Thebes at the 


which was nothing less than to place 


head of Greece. Thebes rose and 


fell with Epaminondas. But that was not all. It 
was the example of Epaminondas that kindled the 
ambition of Philip of Macedon, who was educated 


under his eye, and of his far more famous son, 


Alexander, who made all Greece a province of his 


empire, Pythagoras, Lysis, Epaminondas, Philip, 


five brief generations an earnest 


Alexander—in 


teacher conquers a world. 

Similarly the connecting links leading to 
the triumph of Booker Washington can be 
Away back in the last 


traced. century a 


the son 


Ha- 


practise of 


youth named Samuel Armstrong, 
devoted 
Islands, 


missionaries in the 
the 


much frugal industry, was able to save a 


of two 
wallan through 
small sum of money with which to pay his 
expenses at Williams College, of which at 
that Mark 
was the president, Of Hopkins it has been 


time the celebrated Hopkins 
said that he on one end of a log and a boy 
That 


great man who had a genius for getting into 


on the other constituted a college. 
the minds and hearts of students, left his 
indelible the 


young Armstrong, who afterwards became 


impress upon character of 


November, 1915. 


‘* Aristotle,’’ p- 10, 


Editorial from J 
4 Thomas Davidson, 


AND 
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the administrative head and the econtrollir Q 
To this 
Washington, 

As Epami 


instruetion of th 


fashioner of Hampton Institute. 
Booker 
ignorant, penniless negro boy. 


the 


Institution came 
nondas profited by 
aged Lysis, so young Washington caught 
the 

and 
fundamental attributes that lie at th 


from gifted Armstrong visions of in 


dustry intelligence and character 
those 
foundation of individual and racial prog 
Institute that 


Booker Washington was inspired to a lif 


ress. It was in Hampton 
of honor and usefulness : it was here that he 
determined to establish in the black belt of 
the south another school along the lines of 
Ilampton Institute, to be another, and even 
a greater, blessing to his own people and to 
his country at large. This, then, is the out- 
fact of 


from the most obscure and apparently hope- 


standing his career, viz., his ris 
less eondition to a position of creat useful- 
ness and influence demonstrates, as can no 
amount of the 


that seeks to 


liberate the human spirit from ignorance 


abstract discussion, value 


lies in that education which 
and weakness, and which develops the phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral powers of man. 
Il. TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE HIS GREAT 
MONUMENT 


Again, Tuskegee Institute will long re- 
main the greatest of all the monuments to 
commemorate the Booker T. 
Washington. In 1880 the legislature of the 
state of Alabama passed a bill providing for 


school for 


, . 
services oi 


the establishment of a normal 


negroes. There was included in the bill an 
appropriation of two thousand dollars for 
the act 
for 


the services of teachers, but con- 


tained no appropriation buildings 
However, the the 


Booker T. Washington, after searching the 


principal of school, 


town of Tuskegee over, rented as the most 
suitable quarters he could find, the prop- 


erty which belonged to the colored Meth- 
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and which was in a state of 
Washington said: 


dist Church, 
, xceedingly poor repair. 


Whenever it rained one of the older students 
would very kindly hold an umbrella over me while 
1 heard the recitations of the others. I remember 
also that, on more than one occasion, my landlady 
held 


fast. 


an umbrella over me while I ate my break- 


Before the first session had ended, there 
was purchased for the use of the school one 
hundred acres of land, on which were three 
small buildings, the means for the purchase 
having been contributed by northern phi 
lanthropists. The school thereafter steadily 
grew in the number of its student body and 
its hold upon the people in the south, and 
also in the north. 

In 1893 the institution became legally in- 
corporated as the Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute, the control of its affairs 
being placed in the hands of a board of 
trustees consisting of nineteen members. 
Since the date of its incorporation its prog- 
ress has been substantial and rapid, the 
kinds and magnitude of its activities having 
been so expanded that its plant is now 
numbered among those of the really great 
educational institutions of the country. It 
owns 2,400 acres of land, upon which are to 
be found 107 buildings used for various 
and sundry purposes, such as barns, shops, 
dormitories, dwellings, classrooms, libraries, 
laboratories, ete. These buildings, together 
with their equipment and with the live stock 
and personal property, are worth more than 
one and one quarter millions of dollars, 
while the endowment fund contributed by 
Andrew Carnegie and other friends of the 
school is not far from two millions of dol- 
lars. The annual expenses incurred in con- 
dueting the several departments are about 
three hundred thousand dollars, while the 
volume of trade coming into and going out 
of the 
thousand dollars or more, a sum sufficiently 


institute amounts to six hundred 
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large to leave one no room to doubt that as 
a business proposition iskegee is a going 


concern, 

The total enrollment durit 
sion was 1,640 students ng repre 
sentatives from 36 states and t rritories of 
the 


countries 


American union and from 21 foreign 


In addition to these regular stu- 


dents, there were 250 in the train ng school. 


150 in night classes, a few students in Bible 


and in cooking 


Neither 


the regular term include 


Classe Ss itternoon 


school 


classes. does the registration of 
oU preachers and 
300 teachers who attended the summer ses- 
1472 students who short 


Nearly 


during 


s10on, pursued a 


course 1n agriculture. £,000 stu- 


dents, therefore, were, that year, 


brought under the Tuskegee intiuence. 


Instruction is now given in forty or more 
trades and industries. Vocational instruc 
tion is organized in three great depart 


ments, one for agriculture, one for mechan 
ical vocations, and a third for those indus 
tries suited to girls and women. There is 
also a training school for nurses and a well- 
hospital To the 


conducted tear hing of 


agriculture great attention is devoted. Be 
sides the agricultural laboratories, there are 
yf 2.300 ac 


i 


res and 


and the 


a farm 


an experiment 


station, both the farm station 


heing in constant use. A truck garden fur 
nishes an abundance of vegetables for the 
school, the surplus products being sold in 
nearby markets. Of the 2,400 acres, 90 are 
set apart for orchards and small fruits, over 
800 for general farming, and 110 for use as 
the experiment station, while the remainder 
is given over to pasturage, woodlands, ete 
Belonging to the institute are more than 250 
head of dairy cattle, 160 head of beef cattle. 
and 600 head of hogs. All of the work of 
the institute, farming, housebuilding, re 
pairing, ete., is performed by the students 
under the instruction of their teachers 


In the academic department there are 
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sessions day and night. The work is ear- 
ried on by a faculty of somewhat more than 
oO teachers, each teacher being required to 
with some phase or 


correlate his work 


phases of vocational training. In order 


that this may be done satisfactorily he is 
expected every week to visit farm or experi- 
ment station or workshop in order to gather 
suitable material to illustrate and vitalize 
his classroom work. 

There is, furthermore, continuously ¢ar- 
ried on by Tuskegee 35 or more definitely 
planned school extension activities, the in- 
fluence of which is brought to bear upon 
more than one hundred thousand people 
For example, one phase of ex- 
the 


ence, which is attended by farmers, teachers 


every year. 


tension work is annual negro confer- 


and students from all over the south. <A 


kind of 


throughout the year, and it is his business 


executive secretary is employed 


to visit rural districts and organize local 
conferences which enjoy the advantage of 
suggestions from the authorities of the par- 
ent conference. Again, an institute for 
farmers meets once a month at the institute 
and its teachers deliver lectures with prac- 
tical demonstrations of important problems 
in agriculture, while farmers’ institutes 
are conducted by Tuskegee teachers at other 
points in the south. 

The National 
groes, another extension activity, 


central office and holds an annual meeting 


Business League for Ne- 
has its 
at Tuskegee. It has been the aim of this 
league to develop proper economic habits, to 
encourage the founding of banks and other 
legitimate business enterprises, and to assist 
in every way possible the colored man in 
his effort to reach a commendable degree of 
financial independence. Since the league 
was established in 1900 more than sixty 
banks, organized and controlled by negroes, 


have been established, while more than four 
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hundred local business leagues have bee 
organized. 
Booker Washington has been the he 


and the heart of this gigantic edueationa 


enterprise through all the years from its 


insignificant beginning to the dav of 
death. To have brought it into being, and 
then to have so administered its affairs as 


the remarkable it has 


achieved. is proof beyond all question of t} e 


to lead to 


SUcCeSS 


ability and the fidelity of its master-spirit 


Truly he of Horace 


exclaim: 


could, in the language 


I have built a monument more lasting than brass 
and loftier than the regal pyramids, which neither 


biting storms nor the furious north wind nor the 


lapse of ages nor the flight of time can ever d 
stroy.5 

The black schoolmaster’s modesty would 
have forbidden him to speak in such laud- 
atory terms; but the fair-minded student 
of school affairs has no doubt that the story 
of Booker Washington’s fidelity and cour 
age and self-denial in the building up of 
Tuskegee Institute will have a prominent 
and a respectable place in the educational 
history of our times. 

Il. A VIGOROUS PRAGMATIST 

In the third place, Booker Washington’s 
educational services are distinguished by 
the pragmatic philosophy which was both 
their basis and their limitation. On this 
occasion it would not be proper to attempt 
to determine the relative merits of prag- 
matism and of other philosophical schools, 
yet one who is familiar with the career of 
Booker Washington easily reaches the opin- 
ion that to him this description of prag- 
matism written by the late lamented Pro- 
fessor James, of Harvard University, the 
typical pragmatic philosopher of America, 
furnished a satisfactory basis for the life- 
work of the former: 
XXX., 11, 1-5. 


5 Horace, ‘‘Carmina,’’ 
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Pragmatism represents a_ perfectly familiar 


de in philosophy, the empiricist attitude; but 


t resents it, as it seems to me, both in a more 
lical and in a less objectionable form than it 
assumed. \ pragmatist turns his 


and once for all upon a lot of in 
ite habits dear to professional philosophe rs 
trom abstraction and ins 


flicieney, 
reasons, 


pre 


towards 


hal solutions, Tro! had a Pp 


fixed prineiples, closed and 


systems, 


absolutes and origins. He turns 


towards facts, 


That 


creteness and adequacy, towards 


on and towards power. means the en 


piricist temper regnant and the _ rationalist 
temper sincerely given up. It means the open 


air and possibilities of nature, as against dogma, 


artificiality, and the pretense of finality in truth.‘ 


It was his devotion to the pragmatic doc- 
trine of doing those things that give prom- 
ise of adequate returns in the way of im 
social conditions, 


individual and 


proving 
that led the principal of Tuskegee Institute 


aiso 


to emphasize, not only in words, but 


in actual deeds, industrial education as 
fundamentally necessary to the economic 
and spiritual freedom of the negro. He 
savs: 

It has been necessary for the negro to learn the 
difference between being worked and working—to 
learn that being worked means degradation, while 
working means civilization; that all forms of labor 
are honorable, and all forms of idleness disgrace 
ful. 


all races that have got upon their feet have done 


It has been necessary for him to learn that 


so largely by laying an economic foundation, and, 
in general, by beginning in a proper cultivation 
and ownership of the soil.7 


Again he says: 


I will teach the race that in industry the foun 
dation must be laid—that the best 
which any one can render to what is called the 


very service 
higher education is to teach the present generation 
to provide a material and industrial foundation. 
On such a foundation as this will grow habits of 
thrift, a love of work, economic ownership of 
Out of it 
will grow practical education, professional educa- 


property, bank accounts. in the future 


6 William James, ‘‘ Pragmatism,’’ p. 51. 
7 Booker T. ‘*The Negro Prob- 
9 and 10. 


Washington, 


lem,’’ pp. 
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tion, positions ae oO @ i 
Will grow i y str y ) t 
will grow wea s 
re and ft 0 ‘ ‘ 
erature a 1 

Surely, what ! . ‘ 
nentary, fundament trut t { 
Man does not \ , i ! 
tainly he can n l . 
more than body Dut Inquestionably 1 
ndividual or the race that neglects or di 
sp SCS the hody Sa ) 11 lisaster Our 


school leaders 


i iKCTS ‘ r 
grams through 1 es Vi" ven ttle 
consideration to this ¢ nental prin ‘ 
The conten pt for labor, which character 
ized the Greek ind, has, in many quarters 
become almost in nstinet I] d Bo ke r 
Washington accomplished nothing re 


than to lift ts proper prominence the 
value of teaching people to work, and to 
work continuously and efficiently, it would 
he difficult to overestimate his 
his race and to our rac 
fast approaching when everywhere it will 
instruction in schools be 


be demanded that 


hooked up with the work of the world in 


its multiform institutional and industrial 
aspects. In an industria] democracy it can 
no longer be contended that, in our publ 

schools all the children of all the people 


have equal opportunities, if the 
afterward are to engage in 


ndustrial pursuits find little in the system 


of instruction which will lead towards intel- 


ligent insight and skill in these several 
vocations, 
Of all the leaders of his race, Booker 


Washington was the most vigorous propa 
gandist of the several important phases of 
industrial education; but he was equally 
devoted to what might be called th 
the 
ticles, from which I have heretofore quoted, 

® Booker T “Tae 


lem,’’ p. 18. 


higher 


training of negro In one of his ar 


Washington, Negro Prol 
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he clearly states his position, which has too 
frequently been altogether misunderstood 
the 
He declares: 


by some of sincere friends of negro 


edueation. 


here I would not by means 
have it that I 
scribe the mental development of the negro stu- 
dent. No lifted mind is 


awakened and strengthened. 


In what I say any 


understood would limit or circum- 
until its 


By the side of in- 


race can be 


dustrial training should always go mental and 


moral training; but the pushing of mere abstract 


knowledge into the head means little. .. . I would 
encourage the negro to secure all the mental 


strength, and the mental culture—whether gleaned 
from science, mathematics, history, English or lit- 
allow, but I 


believe most earnestly that for years to come the 


erature—that his circumstances will 


education of the people of my race should be so 
directed that the greatest proportion of the men 
tal strength of the masses will be brought to bear 
upon the every-day, practical things of life. 

limit to the of the 
negro in arts, in letters, in statesmanship; but I 


I would set no attainments 


believe the surest way to reach those ends is by 
laying the foundation in the real things of life 


that lie immediately about one’s door.® 


Again in an article entitled ‘‘The Sue- 


cessful Training of the Negro’’ and pub- 
lished in the World’s Work for 


1903, is disclosed his insight into the prin- 


August, 


ciple of evolution as it should be applied to 
the edueation of his race: ‘‘I do not believe 
that the black man’s education should be 
confined wholly to industrial training, nor 
do I advocate anything for the negro that 
I would not emphasize for the Jews, Ger- 
mans or Japanese were they in the same 
relative state of civilization.’’ Surely 
these are the words of a man endowed with 
the very highest degree of common sense, 
which, after all, is the best kind of sense, 
for it is nothing more or less than the in- 
stinctive judgment of the race. 

The second way in which he manifested 
his unconscious loyalty to pragmatism is re- 


vealed in his persistent efforts to induce 


® Booker T. Washington, ‘‘The Negro Prob- 


lem,’” pp. 16, 17 and 19. 
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his people to concern themselves little with 
questions relating to social and political 
recognition. In 1895 he delivered at the 
Atlanta Exposition an epoch-making ad- 
dress, which was so full of practical wisdom 


and fair-mindedness that it met the ap- 
proval of intelligent whites and _ blacks 
throughout the country, and concerning 


which Clark Howell, the brilliant editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution, remarked : ‘‘ That 
man’s speech is the beginning of a moral 
revolution in America.’’ In that address 
was clearly set forth a pragmatic platform 
for the solution of the negro problem. In 
order to appreciate it thoroughly one should 
read the whole speech; but the following 
sentences fairly represent the view of its 
author: 


The wisest among my race understand that the 


agitation of questions of social equality is the 
extremest folly, and that progress in the enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges that come to us 
must be the result of severe and constant struggle 
No race that has 


markets of the 


will 


rather than of artificial forcing. 
anything to contribute to the 
world is long in any degree ostracized. It is in 
portant and right that all privileges of the law 
shall be ours; but it is vastly more important that 
we be prepared for the exercise of these privi 
leges. The opportunity to earn a dollar in a fae 
tory just now is worth infinitely more than the 


opportunity to spend a dollar in an opera-house.1° 
Upon another occasion he gave expression 
to the same conviction, as follows: 


I am often asked to express myself more freely 
than I do upon the political condition and polit- 
ical future of my race. . . . My own belief is, al- 
though I have never before said so in so many 
words, that the time will come when the negro in 
the south will be accorded all the political rights 
which his ability, character and material posses- 
sions entitle him to. I think, though, that the op- 
portunity to freely exercise such political rights 
will not come in any large degree through outside 
or artificial forcing, but will be accorded to the 
negro by the southern white people themselves, 


10 Washington, ‘‘Up from Slavery,’’ pp. 223- 


224. 
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und that they will protect him in the exercise of 
those rights.1! 

A third manifestation of his practical- 
mindedness is disclosed in the tremendous 
energy he manifested to arouse public opin- 
ion, north and south, in behalf of the edu- 
eation of his race. To his mind it was as 
clear as daylight that the progress of both 
races is absolutely conditioned upon the 
enlightenment of the blacks, as well as the 
whites. He appreciated, as few men of his 
generation, that, of all the efficient agencies 
for promoting the evolution of man, edu- 
eation is the most fundamental and far- 
reaching, because it is through education 
that head and hand and heart and character 
are to reach their highest development. 
Whatever may be in the future the opinion 
of the white people in the south concerning 
this matter, I am constrained to 
that, as was once remarked by that great 
southerner, J. L. M. Curry, ‘‘One thing we 
ean know: it 
edueate and to Christianize the negro.’’ 


believe 


must be eternally right to 

These, then, are the outstanding facts in 
the career of Booker T. Washington: 

1. He demonstrated by his own life the 
negro’s capacity for education and its worth 
in the evolution of the human spirit. 

2. By his masterful direction of Tuskegee 
Institute he proved to the satisfaction of 
fair-minded, that the 
practical element in educational programs 


competent judges 

and practises is indispensable. 
3. Without 

with the school of pragmatic philosophy, he 


consciously allying himself 


was in both thought and action a concrete 
idealist, for he was unwilling either to be 
controlled by, or to separate himself from 
his environment. 

Truly he is worthy to be ranked among 
those who have loved their fellowmen, and 
who have served them faithfully and well. 


11 Booker T. Washington, ‘‘Up from Slavery,’’ 
p. 234. 
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A final word: Some days ago I asked 
R. Ss Lovinggood. who is himself a hegro 


Hlouston 
What are 
the distinctive and ontributions 
made by Booker Washington to the 
of the problem ot 


and who is the president of Sam 


College, to answer the 


question, 
valuahbl 
solution 
negro education? He 


replied as fe Th WS 


His insistence upon having the negro turn his 


intellectual training to the practical fundamental 
things of life. 

Dignifying common labor, as it relates to our 
educational 


proc esses, 


Softening hatred between the 


blacks 


vergent force to cooperate for the education of 


asperities and 


and whites in this country, enabling i- 


the negro. 


His personal qualities—his gentle Christian 


spirit, his love for all men, his wonderful achieve 
ments—these encourage hope and aspiration for 
the negro youth, without which all effort to edu 
cate them would be vain 

W. S. Surron 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND ITS 
CRITICS 


It matters little what the vocation of the 


American citizen may be, he has an avoca 


tion which he pursues with more or less 


assiduity at least a part of his time: it 1s 
criticizing our schools. Teachers, text 
hooks. 


students, school buildings, and other things 


study, the activities of 


courses of 


numerous to mention, all come in for 


One can hardly take up an 


too 
their share. 
educational journal, or listen to a discus 
sion at a meeting of teachers without hear 


ing or seeing attention called to many 


things that are not what they should be. 


Teachers find fault with school boards. 


School boards and boards of trustees are 


dissatisfied with teachers and with the sub- 
Colleges and universities 


taught. 


jects 
charge the shortcomings of their students 
upon the lower schools, while these in turn 


place the blame on the colleges and the 
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procession moves too slow; for the con- 


publie, the radicals the educational 


servatives, too fast. A prominent school- 
man recently said to me: ‘‘Our educational 
system, from kindergarten to college and 
university, is rotten.’’ This severe arraign- 
ment was not the dictum of a man who has 
been the victim of unfortunate conditions, 
as he has always held and still holds, a good 
position. Quite recently the citizens of a 
township in Ohio held a meeting for the 
purpose of discussing the advisability of 
erecting a new schoolhouse. Presently one 
woman arose and expressed her disapproval 


‘*We don’t 


[ got my edication in this 


in the following words: need 
a new building. 
I sot right in that there seat 


My mother sot in it 


schoolhouse. 
(pointing to one). 
before me, and my grandmother before both 
Notwith- 


standing this eloquent protest the building 


of us. I don’t want no change.’’ 


was decided upon and erected. Criticisms 
are almost generally helpful; compliments 
seldom are. But criticism, to be helpful, 
must be based on knowledge. It will do no 
good if it is the expression of personal 
whims. 

A recent writer has declared that educa- 
tion is on the operating-table. The simile 
is more striking than apt. If, when the 
patient is on the operating-table, the physi- 
cian in charge of his case does nothing 
until he has secured virtual unanimity on 
the part of all those about him, the patient 
will either be well or dead before anything 
is done. This widespread dissatisfaction 
with education is a recent phenomenon. 
Half a century it hardly existed. 
Teachers of country and village schools 


ago 


sometimes met and discussed the work in 
which they were engaged. Now and then 


a better text-book was recommended or a 


better method of teaching proposed. But 
nobody found fault with the subjects 


studied or proposed the elimination of one 
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and the substitution of another. I 


well remember when a few bold spirits be- 


can 


gan to object rather timidly to the amount 
That teacher 
acceptable who adhered 


of time spent on arithmetic. 


was most most 
closely to the traditions of the mothers and 
taught the children 


been taught. 


as their fathers had 
So far as college professors 
were concerned, I believe they never held 
any meetings for consultation, and each one 
did what seemed unto him good. In the 
country and village schools hardly any- 
the 
Everybody could see the use of these. A 


thing was taught except three R’s, 
few visionaries spent time ‘‘foolishly’’ on 
English grammar and composition, some- 
times even on Latin and algebra. Few per- 
sons saw any connection between English 
grammar and the language they were using 
every day. An old man told me not long 
ago that he was greatly surprised when he 
discovered that the grammar he was study- 
ing was prepared for the purpose of teach 
ing him the correct use of his vernacular. 
A word misspelled orally or in manuscript 
might attract attention, but few persons 
concerned themselves about a badly con- 
structed or ungrammatical sentence. With- 
out knowing it they believed in the dictum 
of Goethe that what can be understood 
not be The English 
as studied was almost as dead as Greek and 
Latin. In fact many a young fellow did 
not get an insight into his mother tongue 
until he entered upon the study of the 
It was uncon- 


should condemned. 


language of ancient Rome. 
sciously taken for granted that what was 
done in the schoolroom had only the most 
remote connection with the outside world. 
Animated nature was all around us, but it 
did not occur to anybody that a knowledge 
of it could and should be made a part of 
every education. As students in college 
we all pursued the same subjects together. 
The had been laid the 


course down by 
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fathers, by men who knew their business, 
and their successors who proposed changes 
were mere and = fault-finders. 
Among 
lawyers, physicians, ministers of the gospel 
and business men. But we all studied the 
same text-books and recited together from 


carpers 


my classmates were prospective 


day to day for four years, that is, about 
**Evidences’’ and 


were supposed to be 


forty months. Paley’s 
Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy’’ 
as profitable for the intending lawyer as 
for the candidate for the ministry ; perhaps 
more profitable since they would probably 
never look into a work of this kind after 
graduation. We studied the Constitution 
of the United States by memorizing it. 
This was doubtless the crowning absurdity 
of the curriculum. One lecture on this 
document by a competent man would have 
profited us more and five lectures much 
more than the five hours we spent in recit- 
ing our mnemonic acquisition. There was 
little teaching and a great deal of reciting. 
In some subjects the professor’s orders 
were often like this: 
gin at the top of page 42 and recite to the 
middle of page 44. 
take up the subject where Brown left off 
and recite two pages, and Robinson may 
finish the chapter.’’ Anybody was sup- 
posed to be able to teach any subject. And 
he was, according to the prevailing method, 
The student who kept closest to the text 
He was supposed to 


‘*Brown, you may be- 


Jones, you may then 


stood the highest. 
have hit the target with a bullet, while he 
who tried to recite from a general acquaint- 
ance with the subject was likened to a man 


who fires at a mark with small shot. He 
made only a few insignificant ‘‘hits.’’ In 


physics and chemistry we looked on while 
the professor performed the experiments. 
Some chemicals are dangerous and novices 
who handle them might get hurt. It is a 
wise precaution not to go into deep water 
We knew 


until one has learned to swim. 
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the symbols for the el mentary substances 


because the teacher and the text-book gave 


us the necessary information. We were 
informed how they looked and how they 
acted under given conditions. But we 
never handled them and would probably 


have been unable to recognize a single one. 
We certainly would have been unable to 
detect them in combination. The only ex 
periment in which the boys who eared to do 
so took 
It never failed to produce the expected 
The 


a prac- 


part was to inhale laughing-gas 
effect, usually in a very violent form. 
only subject with which we dealt in 
tical way was botany: we all made use of a 
small lens. The only study which we pursued 
in Which absolute accuracy was essential 


And we had 


In a demonstration or in the solution 


was mathematies. a good deal 
of it. 


of a problem there is no difference between 


being almost right and being altogether 
wrong. Although neither English litera 


ture nor the English language was taught 
directly, and although we received no col 
lege credit for what we did voluntarily, We 
read a great deal—more widely than wisely 
—and thus gained a fair knowledge of both. 
There being no non-academic activities to 
divert our attention or to engage our 
energies we had little to do except to pre- 
pare our lessons and to read. Some of the 
students refused to play cards; not be- 
eause they considered card-playing wrong 


When | 


compare the English we produced voluntarily 


but because it was a waste of time. 


for use in our literary societies and contests 
with that produced under constraint by our 
twentieth-century successors, I find that it 
the The 


criticism of their early education and of 


nothing by comparison 


loses 


their teachers in which the writers of some 
recently published autobiographies have in- 
is for the most unfair. The 


dulged part 


pedagogy of the middle of the nineteenth 


century and before should not he judged by 
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It would be 
hardly less unfair to censure Napoleon for 


a twentieth century standard. 


arming his men with flintlock muskets and 
and transporting 


Notwithstanding 


muzzle-loading cannon 
his supplies by wagon. 
these apparent drawbacks he gained many 
notable victories, because he knew better 
than his opponents how to exploit to the 
best the 
reach, Telephone 


enormously facilitated the interchange of 


within his 
have 


advantage resources 


and telegraph 
words between the different parts of the 
world; they have not increased its stock of 
ideas by a single one. There is no profit in 
talking-machines when there is nothing to 
say. It is not only unfair, it is useless, to 
expect our schools to exercise a dominant 
influence on the civic, moral and domestic 
life of our citizens. They could not do so 
if every teacher were adequately equipped, 
intellectually, ethically and temperamen- 
tally. There are domains into which the 
influence of the school can not penetrate. 
We hear a great deal about the importance 
of vocational edueation and training. This 
is now the most popular panacea for the 
minor evils that disturb the body politic. 
However. it is too often forgotten that many 
vocations can not be taught except where 
they are exercised. It is no easy matter to 
conduct a peripatetic school for this pur- 
half of the 
graduates of our high schools have a defi- 
nite idea of what vocation they will fol- 
Even of those who, for the time being, 


pose. Besides, less than one 


low. 
have a definite object in view, many change 
their minds within the next twenty years. 
Very many college graduates engage in 
teaching for a few years, then enter a pro- 
fession. So far as the girls are concerned, 


domestie science is less 


But the very best 


housewifery or 
likely to miss its aim. 
instruction in this domain will not affect 
favorably all classes. I have in mind two 
families that forcibly illustrate the truth of 
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this dictum both affirmatively and nega 


tively. Of the one, the father and mot! 
emigrated from northern Italy about 
score of years ago. Both are illiterat 


They have now a large family, mostly girls 
They keep a shop for the sale of fruits, to 
baeeco and sweetmeats, the older girls taking 
their turn behind the counter when not in 
school. The whole family is always neat) 
clad; the children are civil to everybody 
Family affairs 


These 


and always well behaved. 
seem to move along without a hitch. 
Italians are spoken of by their neighbors as 
‘*nice folks,’’ and in other 
complimentary Although 
Catholics in a predominantly Protestant 


**gvood people,’’ 
ways. Roman 
community they are not the less esteemed 
for their religious belief. The rent for both 
the shop and the dwelling house is promptly 
For 
the parents the school has done nothing, 
and the literary test would have kept them 


paid, and the father’s credit is good. 


out of this country. The other family are 
Americans. The father is a skilful 
chanie and is always employed at good 
Yet his credit is bad and he moves 
Recently one of his 


me- 


wages. 
from house to house. 
boys who is still in the high school was con- 
victed of a serious crime of a very unusual 
kind undergoing 


punishment. 


which he is now 
The school has apparently not 


There is in al- 


fi yr 


done this family any good. 
most every community at least one man who 
is what is popularly known as a failure, in 
spite of fair educational advantages in early 
life. 
lack of suecess is mainly due to his teachers, 
This is an 


According to his own testimony his 


or to a vicious course of study. 
uneonscious confession of weakness or of 
intellectual flabbiness, for which, of course, 
neither the victim himself nor his teachers 
nor the course of study he pursued is re- 
sponsible. It is impossible to place the re- 
sponsibility. There is a small number of 
men, on the other hand, who have achieved 
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suecess and who are equally severe on their 
teachers and the curriculum which they fol- 
lowed. They flatter themselves that even a 
‘‘can not keep 
the luckless 


‘gets it coming and going.’’ to use 


vicious system of education 


man down.’ Thus 


a good 


teacher ~ 


a familiar phrase. Not long ago I was 
comparing notes with a neighbor on this 


point. He said, among other things: ‘‘I 


never find fault with my teachers. I was 
fairly well supplied with books 


through my own efforts and read them, al- 


always 
though not always judiciously. I suppose 
most of the instruction I received was what 
would now be called poor, Under more favor- 
able conditions I might have known as much 
at twenty or twenty-five as I knew several 
years later. But 
I had reached middle life that I had devel- 
oped my intellectual capacity to its full ex- 


| discovered long before 


tent. Noeducational system, however excel- 


lent, would have enabled me to do more. I 
learned a great deal through experience, 
but I gained nothing in mental power. If 
such instruction as I did not 
greatly help me, it certainly did not hinder 
An educational system that produced 
such as Jefferson Madison and 
Hawthorne and Longfellow and Webster 
and Lowell and others little if at all infe- 
rior to these can not have been without its 
Several teachers of long experi- 


rece i vec 1 


me.”’ 


men and 


merits.’ 


1In Wilson’s ‘‘Life of Charles A. 
Dana’’ the author gives an extract from a letter 
dated October 29, 1840, in which the writer tells 


General 


his correspondent what studies his class was pur- 
suing at the time. ‘‘We have 
week in Latin, of one hour each, four in Greek, 
three in rhetoric, three in German, three in French 
and two in history, with a written exercise in 


four recitations a 


Latin or Greek every week, and one in German, 
besides a theme every fortnight. The classical les- 
sons are long enough to satisfy the most desirous 
of ‘getting on.’ Thus you see we are constantly 
The faculty work us so that we may 
and they seem to have 


occupied. 





have no time for mischief 


hit on the right plan—the college was never 
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ence in high schools have recently declared 
in public that their 


pupils have less ability 


to think than their pred 


essors Ot twenty 


or thirty years ago. They 


ittribute this 
vded ¢ 


subjects are stu hed that 


mental debility to the overer irrie 


ula. So many 


but little Time ~ illowe ra tor @ach Ih is 
one of the fundamental principles of ped 
Bes des, 


agogy 1s violated our young peo- 


ple read too many books and _ periodicals 
that increase knowledge but do not educate 
The public library has become a hindrance 
rather than a help to education. This state 
ment is strikingly contirmed by the 
that 


Switzerland, publish more 


report 


some European countries, notably 


books and pe- 


riodiecals of substantial merit than the 


United States Yet of the two countries 
Switzerland is by far the poorer eco- 
nomically. Easy aceess to a collection of 


hooks is not necessar ly a help to educa 
A standard volume is not someth ng 


When hooks are 


so cheap that a standard edition of one of 


tion. 
to be read and laid aside 


Shakespeare ’s plays can he hought tor ten 


was at that time the 


take for granted that 


quieter.’’ As C, C. Felton 
professor of Greek we 
both the 


oughly and incisively taught. 


may 


language and its literature were thor 
Farther along in the 
same letter Mr. Dana writes, ‘‘Some of the winter 


courses of lectures have been announced and make 


me regret the necessity of my going away to tea h 
school. Mr. Dana the poet begins next week a 
course of literature. Night before last John 


Quiney Adams delivered an _ introductory lee 
ture. He will be followed by several distin- 
guished gentlemen. Professor Walker, a man 
of truly great mind, is to give twelve lectures 


on natural Professor Silliman, 


I know not 


theology, and 


how besides others 


many, on geology, 


almost as attractive.’’ Harvard students may 


have been an exception and Dana certainly was, 


Besides, we do not know how many of them at 


tended these lectures. If they were as enthusiastic 


as their successors four or five decades later sey 


hundred 


twenty was present at the first lecture and—but I 


eral miles farther west, about one iv 


forbear to speculate farther 
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eents and his complete works for a dollar, 
there are few families in our country so 
poor that they can not afford a small li- 
brary of standard authors. Even the pri- 
vate library of most of our teachers con- 
sists mainly of books donated to them by 
And the the 


case is that even these remain for the most 


their publishers. worst of 


part unread. If patrons would consent to 
the addition of an hour a day to the work 
of the high school it would obviate to a con- 
siderable extent the evils resulting from 
short recitations. With the amount of 
work so added it would still be less than 
that required of pupils of the same age in 
France and Germany. Considerable ob- 
jection is made from time to time to the 
of female teachers in too large 
It is prob- 


presence 
numbers in our publie schools. 
able however that a woman who has had 
some experience as a teacher and after- 
wards becomes the mother of a family has 
learned some lessons which she will turn to 
profitable account in her new relation. 
What the school has lost directly it will re- 
gain indirectly. In almost every country 
and village schoolboard there is at least 
one member who has had some experience 
as a teacher, whatever his subsequent occu- 
pation may be. This experience is also 
likely to accrue to the profit of the schools. 
The most serious obstacle to progress under 
all circumstances is undue conservatism and 
the fear of innovation. There is always a 
good deal of time and money and labor lost 
in the making of experiments; but wisdom 
comes in no other way. There is much to 
be said in favor of the American penchant 
not 
our 


for criticism. Our school system is 


more vigorously assailed than are 


churches, our candidates for public office 
from president to village bailiff, and many 
of our laws. That criticism has borne fruit 
is proved by the rapid advance of public 
the century. 


during present 


morality 
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Money and vituperation are no longer the 


main reliance for success by political 
An association of American teach- 
not hesitate to pre- 
paredness and military training in the 


schools, if that were the sentiment of the 


parties. 


ers would condemn 


majority; some have already done so 
Publie opinion would not submit to dicta- 
tion by a military caste that stands out- 
side of and above the civil law. In Ger- 
many, and perhaps in other countries, no 
association of university professors would 
have the courage to appoint a committee to 
investigate the grievance of a colleague and 
make public their findings, if they were ad- 
verse to the appointing power. ‘‘Lehrfrei- 
heit’’ and ‘‘ Lernfreiheit’’ exist only within 
very narrow limits. The amazing docu- 
ment signed by almost a hundred university 
professors and other intellectuals, shortly 
after the outbreak of the 
solemnly affirming the truth of statements, 
either because ordered to do so by the gov- 
such 


action would be acceptable to it, almost 


present war, 


ernment, or because they believed 
every one of which has since proved to be 
false, will discredit the higher education of 
Germany for at least a generation to come. 


Such obsequiousness is unthinkable in 
America. There is a growing and whole- 


some rivalry among our states and even be- 
different the 
state as to which shall have the best schools. 


tween communities in same 
The facts are widely disseminated by the 
Whether freedom of speech 
boon 


public press. 
and the disposition to criticize be a 
or a bane, the American people regard it 
as the most important of their inalienable 
rights. It may not be the mission of this 
eountry to excel in the fine arts and in 
literature; but it has long been regarded as 
the refuge of the oppressed, as the land of 
hope. Our people are in the habit of at- 
tacking with courage and determination the 
many problems they are called upon to 
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solve; and they are probably solving them, 
in the main, wisely. 
CHARLES W. SUPER 
ATHENS, O. 


RELATING STUDIES OF FORCE AND 


LIFE TO HUMAN NEEDS! 

NATURE-STUDY may include anything in 
the universe from bacteria to man and the 
stars. The emphasis is placed chiefly upon 
living things and the method of approach 
observational rather than experimental. A 
natural interest and spontaneity is so much 
more important than fixed lessons and ex- 
aminations that I have proposed the term 
nature-play to lay stress upon this desired 
modus operandi. Thus risking the criti- 
cism of those who do not fully comprehend 
the philosophy of learning through play, it 
children in the ele- 


s maintained that 


mentary schools will learn more and be 
happier in this freedom than if subjected to 
the discipline of the conventional class 


study. 

After all, the really important thing is 
the teacher. One may be so hard and fixed, 
so narrow by nature and training, as to kill 
every joyous enthusiasm of the pupil. 
That sort of a parasite upon the school 
In another 


the spirit of youth may so overflow and the 


funds should be exterminated. 


love of the search for truth be so compelling 
that children will follow her as they did 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin. Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Elementary science is a varying mixture 
of astronomy, geography, physics. chemis 
try, botany, zoology, physiology and per- 
haps a few other sciences. The aim has 
been to simplify and limit these subjects 
the the 


crowded schedule of the secondary schools, 


to meet time requirements of 


1 Address before the Department of Elementary 
Education of the National Education Association, 


July 5. 
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and at the same time retain the essential 


method of laboratory experimentation, 
Both nature study and elementary science 


deal with the phenomena and laws of na- 


ture. It is worth while to retain the term 
nature-study, with its freedom of action in 
the field of nature for the elementary 


grades and the term elementary science, 


with the greater emphasis upon laboratory 


experiments for the secondary grades 
This will be as cogent for the secondary 
school of six as of four grades In ele- 
mentary science the tendeney has been to 


include too many subjects. There should be 


less of definitions and the statement of laws 
and more of the working out through ex- 
the 


from which the laws of nature are 


perimentation of fundamental facts 


realized, 


Agriculture-study is an important field 


of applied nature-studs We are fortu 


nate in Los Angeles in that agricultural 


teaching is separately organized and effi 


ciently administered. Too frequently the 
mistaken notion has been held that agri- 
synonymous 


culture-study is with nature 


study. Practical applications of the laws 


of nature leading to the increase in wealth 


must be preceded by the investigations 


laws. 


which lead to the discovery of these 
In agricultural work pupils plant seeds in 
at home, cultivate their 
and flo 


assist in providing for the household and 


Ss -hool gardens or 


beds of vegetables vers and thus 


making their surroundings well kept and 
beautiful 
How shall we relate these studies of force 


and life to human needs? How shall we 
put more reality into the school curr 
ulum? In place of a theoretical discussion 


of my theme I offer an historical sketch of 
what has been accomplished with the 100 
000 children of the Los Angeles city schools 
within the last four years 

Nature-study should begin at home with 
took 


the familiar domestic pets. We first 
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the cat. 


children 


Reflecting parental ignorance, the 


thought the eat stands on four 


legs. When they learned that the eat, like 


themselves, has two legs and two arms, the 


was amusing and _ significant 


That the cat walks both on hands and feet 


while the ehild aoes not is misleading. but 


discovery 


not fundamentally important. To com- 
plete the realization of this cousinship it is 
for the child to feel the 
fur on the top of his own head and on the 
backs of his When once the boy 


recognizes the real nature of this relation- 


merely necessary 


hands. 
ship he will not be so prone to throw stones 


at the cat, 


his cousins, 


for he might thus injure one of 
this 
will 


Through sympathetic 


understanding the child become hu- 
mane with greater surety than by listening 
to abstract homilies. 

For many ages man has stood apart in 
isolation from his humbler rela 
tives. But 


to the distribution of 


fancied 
from brain cells and vertebre 
nerves and muscles, 
from teeth and the digestive processes to 
excretion and reproduction, every fact of 
structure and function goes to establish 
the broad relationship of all animals in- 
is to 


cluding the human species. If man 


follow Plato’s admonition to ‘‘know him- 
self’’ the child must be taught these funda- 
mental truths. 

I take one of the great stories of biology, 
as, for instance, that of the relationship of 
animals to one another and to the child, and 
earry it through the semester. In each of 
our 160 schools | talk to a group of all 
pupils above the second grade, for 45 min- 
utes, and then to the first two grades for 15 
minutes. Technical terms are omitted, the 
children are amused and interested and yet 
every moment is so vital for the presenta- 
tion of the truth that there is no time for 
trivial and disconnected things. 

Under this general story and as a con- 
stituent chapter each week we take a cer- 
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tain type of animal or plant, or sometimes 
a few closely allied forms or perhaps some- 
thing of stars and planets, or of soils and 
elementary physics and chemistry. A 
printed description of the type considered is 
circulated to every room in the elementary 
system, without regard to the grades 
From the simple statement of the facts 
each teacher may obtain a story suited t 
any grade, and is encouraged to emphasiz 
the points which may be especially useful 
for her own group. In this manner all of 
the children talk 


or after school, and with their parents at 


together at recess 


may 
wonderful things they are 
part of the 
may be taking our course in nature-study 


home, of the 
learning. Thus a large city 

My assistants also visit all of the schoois 
in our system twice during the year. One 
week they go from room to room giving 
model elass lessons with illustrative speci- 
mens. While imparting information con- 
cerning the type of the week they question 
the pupils and win their cooperative inter- 
est. In the weeks alternating with class- 
work, from each school, twenty girls and 
boys, selected because of especial interest 
in nature-study, are taken upon an excur 
sion to the zoo, aquarium, museum, alli- 
gator and ostrich farms, or to the field. <A 
printed outline helps to direct the attention 
of the children to the chiefly important 
facts. 

In the zoo and museum the story partiec- 
ularly emphasized is that of the interrela- 
tionship of the vertebrates. In the series 
of skeletons leading to man it is shown that 
the front limbs, being attached to shoulder- 
blades, are not legs, as popularly misunder- 
stood, but from upper arm bones to finger 
That the horse 


is walking on his middle fingers and toes 


tips, are arms and hands. 


is only understood by tracing the history 
of his race from a little dog-like animal, 
having five fingers on each hand and five 
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down through the several 
evolution to the 
Standing beside the skeleton of 


the horse is that of the cow, with two fune- 


toes on each foot, 


million years of present 


condition. 


tional digits to each limb and still having 
the remnants of second and fifth fingers and 
toes, only the first ancestral digits being 
completely lost. 

Nature-study is meant for the child of 
the crowded tenement district equally with 
Dogs, chickens, 
other neighborhood 


the farmer’s boy or girl. 


goldfish and 


pigeons, 
denizens are brought into the schoolroom. 
Mixed wild flower seeds are planted on 
vacant lots and by the school fence, and 
with its fragrance and 


then springtime 


beauty is reproduced, Excursions to park, 
zoo and museum are as necessary as lessons 
in spelling and arithmetic. These excur- 
sions are not given over to aimless wander- 
ing, but in each some definite and limited 
field is 
story told by the interpreter to the children. 


covered with its own fascinating 
It is our plan to have a nature room in 


each school building, as a neighborhood 


center for pupils, teachers and citizens 


interested in nature. Collections of speci- 
mens will be preserved in cases, from year 
to year, until the school shall possess a valu- 
able museum. Specially designed sanitary 
cages are provided where visiting pets may 
be cared for in comfort and snakes, lizards, 
insects and other animals, brought in from 
the field for closer observation. Fresh and 
salt water aquaria, made of cemented con- 
erete, provide homes for the living things 
raised in 
hang 


Flowers are 
window the 
sketches from nature in oils or water-colors. 
A book-case is filled the standard 
works of reference so that neither teachers 


of pond and sea. 


boxes and upon walls 


with 
nor pupils may be helpless when authorities 


ready to lead them to 
Everything is done to make this room inter- 


are knowledge. 


esting and beautiful. 
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When it comes to collecting animals we 
strive to be In agreement with the state 
laws and economic biology, taking the pests 


who are under the ban because they destroy 


crops and protecting birds and other ani 


mals who assist man In agr ilture As 


the primeval forests are heing destroved 
the various woods are in ‘reasing in value 
and must be raised in crops Around our 
school and home vards we plant trees for 
fruit and welcome the birds to 


th S Wwe iltl Wi 
all the 


shade and 


their share of stand for 


the conservation of resources of na 


} 


ture. The pupils learn to tan mammal 


skins as leather or with the fur on and to 
make purses, belts, muffs, collars and other 


stuff 


dead after ace 


useful or ornamental objects They 


the skins of birds found 


dental electrocution and preserve butter 

flies and other things which they may col 

lect. 
The 


the culmination of the year’s course. All 


annual nature-study exhibition is 


of the treasures are brought together for 
comparison by 
the 


Pets of all kinds remain in cages 


inspection and citizens, 


teachers and pupils from various 
schools, 
in the yard or are led on leash and parade 
through the halls with their proud guard- 
We offer ten of the 


nature as prizes in subjects which have been 


ians. best books on 
especially emphasized, thus not only recog 
nizing achievement, but assisting in future 
development 

These exhibitions are really wonderful 
and the exhibits have improved in quality 


each vear. The following are some of the 


subjects considered Rocks and __ soils, 
pressed wild flowers with names deter 
mined. sections of wood with the leaf, 
flower and seed of the tree, seeds, showing 
their methods of distribution, collections 


of insects with particular attention given 


life-histories from egg to adult and 


to the 
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the plants fed upon, tanned skins, stuffed 

birds or mammals prepared by one pupil, 
methods of conducting an anti-fly cam- 
paign, neighborhood studies of the various 
plants and animals or of sanitary condi- 
tions illustrated by specimens and maps, 
sketches, or photographs from life of plants 
and animals or of natural groups in the 
open, story of excursion to zoo, museum, 
mountain, seashore or field’and groups of 
pets with note-book kept by pupil con- 
taining a description of the habits and be- 
havior of each pet. 

One of the subjects of the greatest con- 
sequence is that of reproduction, as de- 
scribed in the story of life. Beginning with 
bacteria, representing the simplest living 
things, the mother divides herself into two 
baby germs. Each of these grows up in a 
half hour and then again divides. Thus 
in forty-eight hours there is a potential re- 
production of two hundred eighty-one and 
a half billion of descendants from the one 
ancestral germ. Naturally such an enor- 
mous multiplication is checked by the in- 
tense struggle for food and air, until, in 
the end, this germ family is fortunate if 
one be left to represent it. In the ameba, 
an animal reduced to simple terms, the 
story of life is the same. The mother ani- 
mal divides herself into two baby animals 
and each continues reproducing the series 
of victims to be slaughtered in the world’s 
war. In the long run the weakest will be 
eliminated and the fittest survive. 

Slender slimy threads of pond-scum, 
lying side by side, exemplify a simple form 
of sexual reproduction. 

Reproduction is essentially the same in 
all plants and animals from pond-scum to 
lily and from ameba to man. We bring 
into the schoolroom a mother cat and her 
kittens, a mother hen and her chicks, any 
mother and her babies, that the children 
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may love these babies and learn that 


motherhood is the most beautiful thing 
the world. 

The most fascinating province of natur 
is the investigation of mind in animals 
through the observation of their behavior. 
We distinguish between instinct, a ra 
habit acquired through millions of repet 
tions, during the several millions of years 
of the history of the race and intelligenc 
when an animal does something with a pi 
ture in mind of a lesson learned, 

The remarkable experiment of Joe 
Knowles, who without clothes, weapons or 
even matches, entered a California wilder- 
ness and lived for thirty days, proved that 
modern man is not entirely a parasite upon 
civilization. The children learned from 
Knowles’ experience that if lost in the 
woods it is not necessary to give up in help- 
less misery, for everywhere there are edibl: 
plants and animals which may be obtained 
for sustenance. 

In our excursions thousands of children 
hunt among the rocks of tidepools for anem 
ones and sea-urchins or climb the moun- 
tain trails seeking pinecones and butter- 
flies. They get a larger sympathy with 
nature standing where the swells of the 
ocean roll over the sand to their feet, or 
exalted upon the mountain peak with the 
humanity filled valleys lying far below. 
Life is enriched with the good health which 
comes through activities in the open. The 
perception of beauty, whether in the tinted 
cup of a flower, or in the rings of Saturn, 
gives a thrill of happiness beyond the mere 
getting of food and raiment. Highest of 
all is the investigation of nature, leading 
to the discovery of truth and the enlarge- 
ment of the universe of knowledge. 


Cuar.Les L. Epwarps 
DrrREcTOR OF NATURE STupy, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
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THE STUDY OF GERMAN IN THE 
FUTURE 
THAT fall of 1453 
furthered the study of the classics the world 
That the up- 
rising of the Teutonic peoples in 1914 will re- 


the Constantinople in 


over is a well-established fact. 
tard the study of German in the United States 


belief. the 


events resemble each other in no 


is a fairly common Since two 
wise it is 
impossible to justify the belief by analogous 
artistic 


Since literature is an 


reasoning. 
visualization and faithful reflection of life it 
is difficult to justify the belief by consequential 
reasoning. And though one man’s prognosti- 
cation in this instance is not necessarily as 
bad as another’s, the future alone will tell the 
tale. Let us see. 

There are few formulas in philosophy so 
attractive as Hegel’s thesis-antithesis-synthesis. 
By this simple triangle Hegel tried to explain 
all the phenomena of the Church and the 
the School and Parnassus. The father 
absolutism had the pendulum swing first 


state, 


to the positive side, then to the negative side, 
and then finally transcend both by inconsist- 
ently moving in the middle. In literature, for 
example, rationalism (thesis) begets romanti- 


cism (antithesis) and out of the two and in 


between we eventually have realism (syn- 
thesis ). 
This is, however, too easy to be true. 


Hegel’s plan collapses indeed with disturbing 
frequency. It will not work in the marking 
off of time. We 
and the indeterminable future, but the present 


have the unalterable past, 
does not exist except as a notion of conven- 
ience. If there were a present, it would have 
to be at once the daughter of the past and the 
mother of the future. But if eternity, or 
temporal infinity, means anything, the future 
This puts 


the alleged present in a filially and mater- 


is just as boundless as the past. 
nally impossible position. Nietzsche said once 
that the Germans are of day before vyester- 
day and day after to-morrow; they have no 
to-day. This is a 
There is no present; at least none of sufficient 


universal predicament. 
size to serve as a point of departure. 


In order, however, to determine what has 
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actually taken place with regard to the study 
of German during th st two vears, which 
we may call “ the present,” the following ques 
tions were addressed to the tive largest pub 


(Amer 
Le ith & Co., 


lishers of German texts in tl 
ican Book Co., Ginn & Co.. D. ¢ 


yuntry 


Henry Holt & Co., Oxford University Press) 
(1) Has the European war affected the sal 
of German texts thus far‘ (2) Do vou be 


leve that an eventual victory for the Germans 


would increase the Salt of German texts 


(3) Do you believe that an eventual 


the Allies wou 


victory tor 


ld decrease the sale of German 


texts ¢ 

Their prompt and courteous replies were as 
follows: American—* We have not the data at 
hand to answer the questions ntelligently.” 
Ginn—(1) “ Not particularly :” (2) “ Probably 
not;” (3) “ Probably not.” Heath—(1) “ Only 
our English sales have been adversely at 


fected; ” (2) “Be:” (3) “Rea.” 
‘Not so far as 
“No;” (3) “Possibly, but not 
Oxford—(1) “ Yes, 
“We have no means of judging;” (3) “ We 


Holt—(1) 
indicated by our sales;” (2) 
probably 
very materially;” (2 
have no means of judging.” 


The vagueness of these answers was antici 
That the 
unfavorably affected in one 


As to the Oxford Uni 


sale of English texts has 


pated. 
been Important 
nstance is striking. 
versity Press, it must be remembered that its 
of those who teach 


but 


editors have, to the delight 


German, gone in for great hitherto un- 


published 
for their due reward. 


works which must patiently wait 


Otherwise the commer 


cial side of the business, a most reliable 
barometer, shows no fluctuations over which 
either the friends or the enemies of German 
may be moved. The situation is as it was 


Let us see then first, and somewhat at 
length, why a knowledge of German has been 
a valuable asset to the student of 
the past. This attended to, 


be disposed of quite briefly. 


American 
the future can 
Hegel’s formula stands up at times; witness 
the attitudes toward German, and all that it 
the outbreak 


lo the one, 


connotes, in this country since 


of the war. There are two camps. 


it is impossible to learn to speak this atrociou 





’ 
: 





tongue, hard to learn to write it, and not easy 
to learn to read it. The literature written in 
German centers around Goethe, who had an 
unconventional moral code, Schiller, whose 
dramas are antiquated, and Heine, a Jew 
who spent the last twenty-five years of his life 
in Paris. The philosophy written in German 
centers around Kant, who was a modern phi- 
losopher, but modern philosophy owes its 
origin to Deseartes. Anyhow, Kant had 
Seotch blood in his veins. Then there is 
Hegel, whose few living disciples are good 
old men long since in their dotage. Anyhow, 
it is impossible to understand Hegel’s chef 
d’oeuvre, “ Die Phenomonologie des Geistes.” 
And finally there is Fichte, whose “ Wissen- 
schaftslehre ” is equally muddy, and who repre- 
sents on the whole the climax of the debauch 
of emotional egotism. As to art, the German 
painters are quite inferior to their Dutch, 
Italian and Spanish masters, of sculpture they 
have but little and that is wooden, of archi- 
tecture in the national sense none that is 
attractive, and the music of Beethoven and 
Wagner is unbearably heavy. The German 
people are fat, boorish and _ imperviously 
minded as individuals, while nationally they 
are deaf to the higher senses of shame and 
honor. And so on. Therefore, don’t study 
German! This is thesis. 

To the other camp, the German language 
by reason of its strength, beauty and clarity 
should be made the world-language. Of the 
German poets there are, counting from Otfried 
von Weissenburg to Gerhart Hauptmann, 
about 2,000, no one of whom has written any- 
thing that is worthless, and all of whom have 
written much that is excellent, and some 
things which have never been equaled by the 
poets of any other nation. Philosophy, and 
art in each of its nine phases, is fundamentally 
and inceptionally an affair of the Germans 
who, individually, are healthy, polite, open 
minded and fair minded and who, nationally, 
are quietly and altruistically allowing their 
efficient systems to be assimilated and utilized 
by the other and less gifted peoples of the 
world. And soon. Therefore, study German! 


This is antithesis. 
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It is needless to state that the truth, in so 
far as it can be found, for there is no judge, is 
to be sought as little in the one camp as in 
the other. This is synthesis. Hegel wins. 

Any such division of opinion was unthink 
able previous to 1914. German was then 
taught and studied with never a question as 
to whether it was a wise or an unwise thing 
to do. But the war concerns the teaching of 
German as it concerns no other part of the 
college curriculum. We study the language 
foreign peoples in order to learn from them. 
We do not wish to be taught except by those 
whom we respect. In the eyes of many Amer- 
icans the Germans occupy, just now, an un- 
enviable position. 

In the larger institutions of to-day we try to 
learn something about everything. Layer cake 
takes its place alongside of canal-building, 
the A, B, C’s compete after all with the most 
abstruse problems of comparative philology. 
It is manifest that each of the multifarious 
courses offered is dispensable, except two: If 
a given student is intending to become a 
baker, it is necessary that he take (1) courses 
on layer cake, and (2) his mother-tongue, if 
he wishes to derive intense good from his 
schooling and pass for an educated man. The 
same with any other field. The mathematician 
of the future must study (1) mathematics and 
(2) his mother-tongue. All of the other 
courses are, strictly speaking, luxuries, 
though as such they are of course ancillary to 
success. But this is a day of specialization 
and we must narrow ourselves down to a very 
fine point if we wish to move forward with 
ease. 

The announcement of courses in a college 
catalogue makes interesting reading. The 
comment appended to the title and number of 
the course divides itself about equally into 
description and argument. The student is 
told directly what ground is to be covered 
in the course, and indirectly why he should 
take it. This method of procedure is human, 
natural and, unless it become propagandistic, 
wise. Confidence is always justifiable. We can 
not expect people to buy our wares unless we 


ourselves believe in them. It is with teaching 
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and learning as with selling and buying: the 


one is impossible without the other. 

As to German, thousands upon thousands of 
staggering 
this 
Some take it up in college in 


Americans are studying it: a 


amount of money is spent annually in 
country on it. 
order to work off a requirement, some take it 
up out of college in order to murder time. In 
either case there is a tremendous waste. But 
many are indubitably actuated by the wish to 
be able to speak another language, by the de- 
sire to understand more thoroughly the con- 
struction of their own language by seeing how 
another is put together, and by the resultant 
f 


These deserve all possible en- 


opportunity to become wise in the wisdom « 
another nation. 
couragement. 
And yet, as to the virtue of the wish on the 
part of Americans to learn to speak the Ger- 
man language, the experienced and conscien- 
tious must always speak with qualification and 
abatement. To get beyond the stage of mis- 
erable efficiency is a stupendous undertaking. 
is difficult 


only with ourselves. 


German and we come in contact 
We are not so vicariously 
born and bred as was, for example, Spinoza, of 
whom it can be literally said that Spanish, 
Dutch, Hebrew, Italian, French, German and 
Latin were his mother tongues. Spinoza was 
polyglottic because his persecutors drove him 
from country to country and unusual linguistic 
ability enabled him to learn the language of 
his temporary abode with the facility that is 
frequently born of necessity. No American 
student should ever be misled by such an ex- 
ample; nor should he ever dream that if he has 
an idea and can express it in two languages 


that he has two ideas; nor should he ever study 


a foreign language for the sake of variety of 


expression on the same principle that he would 
like to see the sun rise in the west; nor should 
he overlook the competition that he will hourly 
face from the millions of native Germans in 
this country. /In short, the attempt to learn 
to speak Getman in the United States has 
never proved as fruitful in the end as it was 


attractive at the beginning, though as a means 
the 


without reserve. 


to an end effort can be recommended 
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1 he ad sire to reimtore one "2 


studying German is totally different affair; 


this can not only be recommended, it should. 
other things equal, be re lired German and 
English were born of the same parents. On 
son grew up over there, the other over here, 
first across the Channel and the across the 
Atlantic. In the course of centuries they have 
become very differ ( pparisons and con 
trasts bring it the nherer t i 
latent strengt!l f each Ot the ountles 
cognate words t lnguages tw 

have how precisely ( sulie nea pA 
* Lust ’ and “lust ” are wholly unlike nass 

and “nasty” have very little in common 
* quer” and ‘queer” nothing at all, and 


“Kultur” and “culture” are poles apart in 
meaning. 

Acquaintance with the one throws light on 
the other. As a man thinks, so 
and write, and the other way around. Tho 
a man be disagreeably erudite, he can not be 
said to be educated and cultured unless he can 
speak and write his mother-tongue with forces 
pass tor a g od pa 
and “f 
land” are inseparably connected. As to the 
Greeks and the 
of the 


superiority in the use of the m« 


and grace, Nor can he 


triot; the terms “ mother-tongus 
greatest stvlists 
Nietzsche, 


ither-tongue 


Fre neh, the 


world according to their 


is not owing to the fact that they consists ntly 


refused to learn other languages They have 
achieved their enviable success despite their 
linguistic self-sufficiency, and because they 


were, somehow or other, heirs to an excellent 
linguistic basis. 

But of these three reasons for studying Ger- 
man, the greatest is to be found in the fact 
that 


mission to the 


one is thereby granted unmortgaged ad 


very best in the arts and sci 


To emphasize the intellectual suprem 


ences, 


acy of Germany would be to comment on the 


obvious. Her spiritual leadership has been 


admitted even by her bitterest foes during this 


titanie war. One fact must, however, be re 


} 


peated if only for the sake of logically round 


ing out this essay. Stripping the term “ first 


ts relativity, Germany has 


class mind ” of all 


produced a number of this typ Luther led 
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the most important movement since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, Goethe became the 
stadthold: 4 of 


made music, and Kant wrote philosophy for 


poetry on earth, Beethoven 


all time. The study of German enables even 


associate with these 


And 


never equal to 


a fifth-grade mind to 


first-rate ones at first hand. good as 


some translations are, they are 
the original. The 
translated; he himself remains untranslatable. 


works of Goethe can be 
A knowing German commenting upon a recent 
“Kritik der 


Tremesaygues 


translation of Kant’s 
Vernunft ” by 


Ja, das ist sehr schon, es ist aber 


French 

reinen and 

Picaud said: 

nicht mehr Kant. In transferring wine from 

one cask to another, some of the flavor is al- 

ways dissipated in the circumambient air. 
And if we 


we have to grant the leadership of the 


grant the value of translations 
Ger- 
mans also in this field. It is only a part of 
their contribution to the science of compara- 
Wilhelm 
Schlegel was the originator. Of their transla- 
Bible at the 


Two dozen other great German trans- 


tive literature, a science of which 


tions, Luther’s German stands 
head. 
lators, to confine ourselves to the best, were, 
or are: Herder (folk-songs of various nations 
and “The Cid”), Voss Goethe 
(Cellini Voltaire), Schlegel 
(Shakespeare), Tieck Riickert 
(Persian, Arabic and Indian), Schleiermacher 
(Plato), Chamisso, Gaudy, Leuthold (French 
ly ries), Heyse 
(Leopardi), Hertz (Old French epics), Boden- 
stedt Schack 
dusi), Simrock (Old High German), Auerbach 
(Spinoza), Wilbrandt (Spaniards and Shake- 
Fulda (Moliére), (Edda), 
(Byron), Wilamowitz (Greek 
(Maupassant), Stefan 


(Homer), 
Wilhelm 


(Cervantes), 


and 


Freiligrath (Longfellow), 


(Russian), (Spanish and Fir- 


speare), Jordan 
Gildemeister 
Ompteda 


George (Baudelaire). 


dramas), 


Such a list, incomplete though it is, looks 
pedantic and mars the appearance of a manu- 
But it shows that the ability to read 
the ability to 
anything that has been written for some time 
And this compels the 


seript. 


German carries with it read 


and is worth reading. 
remark right here that the teacher who gives 
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his students only German 
opportunity. 

Closely connected with translations, and an 
integral part of comparative literature, is th 
literary crisscrossing that constitutes such a 
conspicuous feature of the literatures of Eng 
land, Germany and the United States. Scott 


first became acquainted with historical fiction 


in Goethe’s “Gétz von Berlichingen,” in re 
wrote his historical novels, 


Alexis, Hautff, 


Immermann and many others can hardly b 


turn for which he 


the influence of which on 
overestimated. Byron gave the tone to nearly 
all of the best 


between 


in Germany 
Nietzsche is 
The debt 
Emerso 


literature written 
1840, 


alive and well in England to-day. 


1825 and while 


of Poe, Hawthorne, Longfellow and 
to German literature can not easily be paid; 
the debt of German Irving, 
and Whitman 
These three nations are spiritually wrapped 


literature to 


Cooper never will be paid 
up in each other, so much so that wars will 
never completely separate them. 

The chief value of German literature to the 
American student lies, however, in the differ- 
that written 


mother-tongue and by his fellow citizens. If 


between it and in his 


ences 


it were not for these it would be unwise to 


spend so much time on a foreign language ad- 
mitted by all to be difficult. 

In the first place, the best American litera- 
Hawthorne is, to be 


ture is too easy reading. 
sure, a trifle difficult at times—when he ri 
sembles the Germans—likewise Emerson, who 
boasted of having Goethe 
wrote, likewise Whitman, whom the Germans 

Sut o1 
sufficient 


depth to demand respect from youthful readers 


read every line 
consider our greatest modern genius. 


the whole our literature is not of 


at least, and respect is as necessary in the 
study of literature as in the worship of God. 
And again. We are constantly talking about 


subjectivity and objectivity in literature. 
How a bit of literature can be objective and 
great at the same time is poles removed from 
Goethe thought that 
In his 


conversations with Eckermann, he even paid 
himself (1824) a handsome compliment in this 


layman comprehension. 
he was very objective in his opinions. 
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connection. But in his writings, the better 

known of which he himself looked upon as 

‘fragments of a great confession,” Goethe 

was the chief of subjective poets. And when _ individual, 

he became objective, in his political dramas for immoral; 1 

example, he became unnatural, weak and it in literatur 

ungoethean. ugly and the we 
It seems that the American poet stands the same. Ws 

aside from his work and sees to it that the hg 

matter is presented to the reader in a highly 

objective fashion—a polite method of proc 

dure, but great literature does not arise in that 

way. Despite the danger in drawing conclu 

sions from single instances, let us compare two 

works of recent date, Sudermann’s “ Frau 

Sorge” and Henry Sidney Harrison’s “ Queed,” 

both of which were “ best sellers” for a time. An in 

On reading Sudermann we get the feeling that Dehmel. 

the poet and his hero are twin brothers. prove a most instructive 

Sudermann seems to suffer with Paul May American student thoroug 

hifer. It is difficult, however, to determine’ hjis Holmes and 

whether Mr. Harrison even believes in his Greeks made er 

hero or not. “ Queed ” is an intensely inter 

esting story, though the writer has no desire 

whatsoever to r read it: vet he teaches Suder 

mann’s “Frau Sorge” year in and year 

without losing one iota of his interest. 

former is objective, the latter is subjective. with, whieh 

And to be great, literature must be subjective. aryin 

The poet sees what we see not; he hears what z i 

we hear not. And concerning these things ak 

. expression. 

unseen and unheard by us he should report. 

What he says may appeal to us who know ry to adopt and 


pressed by German poets 


} 


nothing of poetic inspiration as being bizarre, 
abnormal, atypical. But we read literature in 


ive to 


: » other world Lif 
order to get outside of ourselves, and to see m . 
% Let us 


roiling on 
fellow’s 


known poems 


at the same time what may 
within us. 

And not unlike this lack of subjectivity is 
the excess of Puritanism. American litera- 


Schnitzl r’s ne-i arama 
: 5 Q 2 —_ nal ” n 
ture is a trifle too prim, a trifle too good. The ceisus. L 


American poet may be wholly conscious of te America 


the irregular element in American life, but so on Goethe. 
soon as he begins to write he thinks at once of earnest ; 
the gentle reader, whom he must please at all labor,” 
costs, prefers the pure and fine to the daring 

and suggestive, and becomes sweet and weak. 

Or he lets himself go and becomes inartistic 


if not revolting. These paragraphs are con- 
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upon he replies (the loses in this 


passage 


translation): 


What is not play of all we do on earth, 
However great and deep it seemed to be? 

With noisy mercenaries plays the one, 

Another plays with maddened unbelievers, 
Some play with suns and others play with stars, 
But I play with the souls of men. A meaning 
Is found by him alone who looks for it. 

There is no boundary line ’twixt day and night, 
*Twixt truth and untruth. Certainty is nowhere. 
We're 


We’re playing always; wise is he who knows it. 


unknown to the others, to ourselves. 


Longfellow, representing the finest type of 
New England citizenship, tells us that life is 
a serious affair, but that if we work hard and 
are good, success is morally certain—all of 
which we know. Schnitzler, typical of Vienna 
at its jolliest, tells us that life is a game, 
some play it one way, others another, and to 
that the 
wisdom—all of good to 


know we are playing is acme of 
know. 
Longfellow is safe, Schnitzler is poetic. The 
the other of the 


Both are good institutions, though 


which it is 


one savors of the church, 
theater. 
we do not go to church in order to learn to 
appreciate poetry, while this is one of the 
chief functions of the theater. 

Hegel’s thesis and antithesis 
Poetic justice can be found 
only in a If this 
not be found by comparing American and 
German literature, it is hidden. 
There is no counting the fundamental differ- 
ences between the two literatures, for litera- 
ture, like life, The 
complete control of the letters of any one na- 
It is on this account wise 


suggest them- 
selves at once. 
workable synthesis. can 


hopelessly 


is a many-sided affair. 


tion is impossible. 
to avoid the repetitive and to seek the new. 
These are a few of the many grounds on 
which the study of German in this country 
could have been defended in the past had it 
been attacked. And these 
will hold so long as the nations of the earth 
As to the future, there- 


But it never was. 


continue to endure. 
fore, we may be quite laconic. The situation 
is as follows: 

As to who started 


kn¢ Ww 


There is war in Europe. 
it, and as to its causes, we in Americ: 
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precious little to which a historian, jealous of 
his reputation, would attach credence or im- 
There are many fond beliefs; ther 
As to thi 


eventual outcome we are equally in the dar! 


portance, 


are no universally accepted facts. 


except for the fairly plausible theory that final 
victory somewhere will be the concomitant of 
exhaustion there and elsewhere. Even as t 
the actual events that have taken place during 
the neighborly past we are ill informed. The 
Germans seem to be in the lead. This is the 
sum total of our information. 

How, then, any one can believe that this war 
is going to tabu the study of German in this 


In so 


far as literature is intimately bound up with 


country is poles removed from clarity. 


the economic life of a nation, Germany has 
done everything that should of itself inspire 
great literature of one kind or another. The 
Germans have balked at the horrible as little 
as they have failed of the heroic. Want has 
invention while success has increased 
courage. The death of those at the front has 
enhanced the value of life to those in the rear. 


The old things are as they were while others 


aided 


considered impossible a short while ago are 
rapidly pushing themselves to the fore. If 
there is one European country more than an- 
other whose literature, art and science should 
student of the 
least 


to the American 
the 


mean much 


that now 


future, country is one 
loved. 

We have touched the vital spot: the number 
of students taking German will decrease in the 
future, we are told, because they and their 
guardians do not like the Germans. Let us 
reason it out. 

Conjuring up once more the spirit of Hegel, 
it would be easy to show that the Germans are 
neither wholly atrocious nor wholly angelic. 
They are a deal like the other Euro- 


peans, each of whom is now feckfully fight- 


great 


ing for what he holds to be his inalienable 
rights. But if the German are Huns, it be- 
hooves us to study their published commit- 
is too late, 


ments in order to see, before it 


what they mean. This is especially urgent in 
the United States, where for every American 


citizen of Spanish birth there are nearly 11 
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Germans; where for every citizen of French 
birth there are nearly 6 Germans; and where _ tractive. 
1 every citizen of English birth there are of insuffici 
four fifths of a German. And if they are not ot the soul 
Huns, we should try to see, before it is too late, fancy so so 
ny their enemies have come to this conclu its best and 
sion. Slander does not always act as a boom- lated a truer 
erang, though it should be one of the surest. to which the 
lo understand the Germans it is necessary most intensé 
to know their language. Julian Schmidt once _ periencé 
said that the real German is to be found Bet spent nearly a ‘ec of years study 
r Arbeit—* at work.” And Gustav Freytag = sciences and customs of Germany 
spent his life elaborating this idea in his novels — to teach thes 
ind dramas. Wilhelm von Humboldt once 
said that man did not assume an upright posi- others much nu 
tion until he had acquired a language ; and the Germans 
then he immediately stood up and looked up, well founded, 
for he did not wish his words to die away, chapel may be 
unheard, on the ground. When at work, in the the actualities of the market 
Julian Schmidt sense, the Germans sit or always a trifle more artistic 
stand in a bent-over position. It is the priv- that, after all, literatur 
ilege, and just now the duty, of the American another. Both are br 
student, to see the Germans at their best, Intimate acquaintance 
when standing up and speaking to the world tates irritating indig 
through their writings, whether these be in- There are always at le: 
dustrial or imaginative, political or poetic. narrow point of view. 
Misunderstandings, those mephitie bacteria to The matter may be summed up as follows: 
peace and contentment, are in the air. They Though French has been taught in this coun 
can not be cleared away simply by studying try since the beginning of the seventeenth 
the Germans at work, whether this be mer- century, the teaching of German is a re 
cantile or military. affair; it dates from about 1850. The 
In a discussion of this sort it is always safe in the study of German since that 
to fall back on Goethe in concluding, for he especially since 1871, finds a parallel 
was what no other German, indeed no other he growth of the n Empire 
European, has ever been, die Summe seiner Just now there are brig: of matur 
Zeit (1749-1832). In one of his poems on and women 


poetry he tells how the stained glass window men and women study 


of the chapel, viewed from the market-place, United States. Thi 


is heavy and gloomy and dull; viewed from easy to justify. So soon 
} 


} 
bie Ce 


within the color lightens up, the story stands a quired a reasona 
out, it is beautiful. study and his mother-tong 

It is even so with the German people and up German, for there 
many of their creations. Viewed from with- existence that German 
out, they and their creations can easily seem treat; there is no foreign 
repellent. We like only what we understand, of which the Germans hav 
human nature is so constituted that invasive there is no field of art and s 
greatness is anything but a warrant of pop- Germans have not cultivated; 
ularity, and innovations are rarely welcomed ature in which the prince 


by the comfortably fixed. Viewed from within, moral and esthetic, are 
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forth; there is no body of national writings 
in which it is made more plain that the love 
between citizen and country is mutual; there 
literature more closely 
related to the English; and, like the other 
branches of the “germanic” languages, Ger- 


is no great modern 


man has enjoyed an unbroken development, 
whereas the Neo-Latin languages suffered a 
long interruption between the days of ancient 
Latin and the modern Romance tongues. 
Out of the study of German may come then 
breadth, depth, discipline, 
syntax That the study of 


German really offers these advantages can not 


cosmopolitanism, 
and etymology. 


be refuted; the past is irrevocable and ideas 
That the study of other sub- 


jects, including other languages, do as well 


are persistent. 


is a question the discussion of which would 
lead only into a cul-de-sac, for in this case 
there is no jury to decide, no judge to award; 
it is a non disputandum affair. That German 
will be studied in the future with even greater 
interest than it has been in the past is be- 
lieved by many within and doubted by many 
without. And though we ordinarily appeal to 
the former for advice, the future alone will tell 
the tale, for the unexpected has been happen- 
ing for the past two years. There is just one 
thing that is certain: the attitude of think- 
ing Americans toward the study of German 


can not possibly remain unchanged. 
ALLEN WILSON PorRTERFIELD 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCIENCE AND MODERN LANGUAGES IN ENG 
LISH SCHOOLS 


In pursuance of the arrangements which the 


British government has made for reviewing the 
system of education as a whole, the prime min- 
ister has appointed two committees to inquire 
into the position of science and modern lan- 
guages, respectively, in the system of educa- 
tion in Great Britain. We the 
London Times that: 

1. The terms of reference and constitution 


learn from 


of the science committee are as follows: To 
inquire into the position occupied by natural 


science in the educational system of Great 
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Britain, especially in secondary schools and 
universities; and to advise what measures are 
needed to promote its study, regard being had 
to the requirements of a liberal education, to 
the advancement of pure science, and to the 
interests of the trades, industries and profes- 
sions which particularly depend upon applied 
science. Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., D.Sc. 
(chairman), The Rt. Hon. F. D. Acland, M.P., 
Professor H. B. Baker, D.Se., F.R.S., Mr. 
Graham Balfour, Sir William Beardmore, Bt., 
Sir G. H. Claughton, Bt., Mr. C. W. Crook, 
Miss E. R. Gwatkin, Sir Henry Hibbert, 
M.P., Mr. William Neagle, Mr. F. G. Ogilvie, 
C.B., Dr. Michael Sadler, C.B., Professor F. 
H. Starling, M.D., F.R.S., Mr. W. W. 
Vaughan. Secretary, Mr. F. B. Stead, H.M. 
inspector of schools. 

Owing to unforeseen circumstances Lord 
Crewe finds that it will not be possible for him 
to act as chairman of the committee, as pre- 
viously announced. 

2. The terms of reference and constitution 
of the 
follows: 

To inquire into the position occupied by the 


modern languages committee are as 


study of modern languages in the educational 
system of Great Britain, especially in second- 
ary schools and universities, and to advise 
what measures are required to promote their 
study, regard being had to the requirements 
of a liberal education, including an apprecia- 
tion of the history, literature and civilization 
the interests of 
commerce and public service. Mr. Stanley 
Leathes, C.B. (chaiman), Mr. C. A. Mon- 
tazue Barlow, M.P., Mr. E. The 
Right Hon. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., Mr. A. G. Coffin, Dr. H. 
A. L. Fisher, Mr. H. C. Gooch, Mr. J. W. 
Headlam, Mr. L. D. Holt, Dr. Walter Leaf, 
Dr. G. Macdonald, F.B.A., Mr. A. Mansbridge, 
Mr. Nowell Smith, Miss M. J. Tuke, Sir 
James Yoxall, M.P. Secretary, Mr. A. E. 


Twentyman. 


of other countries, and to 


Bullough, 


In considering the provision of scholarships, 
bursaries, ete., the committees are requested 
to take into account the interim report of the 
consultative committee of the Board of Edu- 


cation on this subject. 
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Of the members of the science committee. Pension ¢ 
Sir J. J. Thomson (chairman) is professor of Teachers Asso 
physics at Cambridge and at the Royal Insti- last summer w 
tution, London; Mr. F. D. Acland, M.P., is cooperation wi 
parliamentary secretary of the board of agri- B. Van Na 
eulture; Professor H. B. Baker is professor of mittee, and as 
chemistry in the Imperial College of Science draft of a bill they 
and Technology; Mr. Graham Balfour is the next Monday lr} 
director of education for Shropshire; Sir Wil- before the 
liam Beardmore is chairman of Messrs. Wil- 
liam Beardmore and Co. (Limited), engineers; 
Sir Gilbert Claughton is the chairman of the 
London and Northwestern Railway Company; |: 
Mr. C. W. Crook is president of the National certain clauses 
Union of Teachers; Sir Henry Hibbert, M.P., tire measure 
was formerly a member of the consultative Summariz 
committee of the Board of Education; Mr. F. gives credit 
G. Ogilvie is a director of the Science Mu- all that it prom 
seum; Dr. Michael Sadler is vice-chancellor of can buy additional 
Leeds University; Professor Starling is Jod- clause for widoy 
rell professor of physiology at University Col- the teacher shoul 
lege, and Mr. W. W. Vaughan is master of would not reduc« 
Wellington. teacher buys her 

Among the members of the modern lan- than 3 per cent 
guages committee, Mr. Stanley Leathes (chair- bill of last year ar 
man) has been civil service commissioner pressed the opinion 
since 1910; Sir Maurice de Bunsen was Brit- this pension plan 
ish ambassador at Vienna when war broke out; federation approves it, : 
Dr. H. A. L. Fisher is vice-chancellor of the of that, copies will be print 
University of Sheffield; Mr. H. C. Gooch is sible and distributed among thx 
interested in the educational work of th out | of time Mr. Mandel 
L.C.C.; Mr. J. W. Headlam is staff inspector with the importanc 
of secondary schools for the Board of Educa teachers -to hav: 
tion; Dr. Walter Leaf is deputy-chairman of the bill agreed on 
the London County and Westminster Bank; sentatives in order that ther 
ance of the confusion and 


last year. Hence, the school committeemen 


Dr. George Macdonald is first assistant secre- 
tary to the Scottish Education Department; 
Mr. A. Mansbridge is secretary of the Workers @™ determined to do all they 
Educational Association; Mr. Nowell Smith 
is headmaster of Sherborne; Miss M. J. Tuke 
is principal of Bedford College for Women, 
London, and Sir J. Yoxall, M.P., is secretary 
of the National Union of Teachers. 


the teachers the 
with the city 
Dr. Jo 
P. S. 40, Manhattan, 
man of a committee o 


; 


the borough presidents 


PENSION BILL FOR TEACHERS IN THE NEW Men Teachers and Principal! act 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS mittee on reconciliation. They wi the 


WE learn from School that Edward Mandel, pension question and try larmonize their 
president of the Association of Men Teachers’ differences. They will approach the subjee 


and Principals, and Harry B. Penhallow, of from the point of view of what 
} I 


the High School of Commerce, members of the thinks he can afford to pay In 
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hoped that the men will be able to reach an 
It will the question of 
what the city should pay. Dr. Van 
hopes to get down to bed rock facts in this way 


agreement. not be 


Denburg 


able to reconcile differences which 
The 


committee of ten will be appointed next week 


and to be 
kept some of the men apart last year. 


and push its work as rapidly as possible. 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL SURVEY 
TH 


facts in regard to the survey of the St. 


Eli mentary Ne hool Journal gives some 
Louis 
schools which has been noted in this journal. 


1 


St. Louis has reached, as have all of the great 
municipalities, a point of financial stringency. 


The 


system under these conditions are 


alternatives which are presented to the 
those of re- 
of instruction in the schools or 
The 
latter alternative was the one which the board 
When it 
presented to some of the leading citizens the 
bond the 


a survey ought to be organized, in 


ducing the cost 
securing a bond issue for new buildings. 


finally came to regard as necessary. 


proposal for a issue, answer was 
made that 
order to assure the citizens that the school SVvs- 
tem was in need of funds. This demand for 
a survey did not grow out of any dissatisfac- 
tion with the school system or any skepticism 
on the part of the citizens, but was, rather, a 
natural demand for definite assurance of the 
issue. 


need of a bond 


Early in May a survey was organized. Com- 
ing as it did at the end of the school year, the 
survey was confronted by some unusual diffi- 
culties because of the limited time which could 
be devoted to the the close of 


It was, therefore, necessary to organ- 


work before 
school. 
survey staff and to distribute the 
deal of detail. The staff 
brought together for this purpose was as fol- 
Superintendent H. C. Morrison, of the 


state of New Hampshire, who made an inves- 


ize a large 


work in a good 


lows: 


tigation of the attendance department and of 
the general organization of the system; Pro- 
fessor W. F. Dearborn, of Harvard University, 
the special schools and the 
the 


Deputy Commissioner A. B. 


who examined 
for these 
Mere- 


dith, of New Jersey, who examined the high 
Dr. E. A. Peterson, of the Cleveland 


methods of selecting children 


schools; 


schools; 
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school system, who made a study of the health 
Mr. W. R. MecCornack, of the 


system, who, together with 


department; 
Cleveland school 
Professor F. B. 
stitute, examined the buildings; Superintend- 
ent S. O. Hartwell, of Muskegon, Michigan, 


who made a report on the overcrowded condi- 


} 


Dresslar, of the Peabody In- 


tion of the classrooms. 
The elementary schools were tested in pen- 
Professor F. N. 


in reading, by 


Freeman, of the 
Dr. 
University of 


manship by 
University of Chicago; 
William S. 
in drawing, by F. H. Daniels, super- 
Newton, Massachusetts; 
Cragun, of the school of 
education of the University of Chicago. Mr. 
G. A. Mirick, of Cambridge, made a thorough- 
the 


work in the elementary schools. 


Gray, also of the 
Chicago; 
visor of drawing in 


in music, by J. B. 


going inspection of general class-room 
Professor J. 
F. Bobbitt, of the University of Chicago, made 
the course of study in the ele- 
mentary Professor G. W. Ehler, of 


the University of Wisconsin, has prepared a 


a report on 


schools. 


report on physical education and play activ- 
Dr. H. O. Rugg and P. 8. 


f Chicago, re- 


ities in the system. 
Kingsbury, of the University o 
ported on finances. Leonard P. Ayres is co- 
operating in the financial survey. The survey 
was organized under the general direction of 
Professor Charles H. Judd, of the University 


of Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Josian Royce, Alvord professor of the his- 
tory of philosophy at Harvard University, emi- 
nent among students of philosophy, died on 
September 14 in his sixtieth year. 

Setu Low, under whose administration 
from 1890 to 1901 Columbia College became 
Columbia fact as 
name, died on September 17, at 


well as in 
the age of 


University in 


sixty-six years. 

THE schools of San Francisco are being sur- 
veyed by men selected by the U. S. commis- 
sioner of education, and in addition to mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Education, Professor 
John W. Withers, of St. Louis, and Professor 
Charles McMurray are preparing a joint re- 


port on the elementary schools. Professor J. 
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Stanley Brown, of Joliet, is preparing a report fessor Fessend raduate of t | V 

n the high schools. Professor Dresslar is pri sity of Missouri, f 1904. HH 
paring a report on the school buildings. work has been with 1 Ktna Foundry and Ma 

Tue Oklahoma State Board of Education Chine Company, of Spr held, Ill; with t 
as elected A. K. Gossom, of the Tahlequah Babcock and Wilcox | y, and the 
Normal School to be superintendent of the furbine and Conder ¢ Department of th 

State Training School at Pauls Valley, sue Westinghouse Machine Comy Pitt 
coodine ©. A. Sheen. burgh. He was associate prot r at the 
University of Missouri and during a part of 


Joun D. SHoor, superintendent of the Chi 


, — 1915-14 was in charge of the dean’s office in 
cago schools, who was seriously injured in an 
"e - the School of | ering. He has recently) 
automobile accident on August 26, expects to 
. 7 completed an extensive series of experiment 
resume his work on November 1. L _~— 
on heat transmission through | ier tubes 


Dr. Joun H. FINuey, state commissioner of 
Masor-GENeRAL ALBertT L. MILLs, commar 


dant at the West Point Military Academy, 


died in Washington on September 1% 


education, has been notified that he had been 
decorated as a chevalier of the Crown of Italy, 
by the Italian king. 
es CHARLES S. Prosser, head of th 
ArtTHUR DEAMER succeeds W. E. Hoover as 


. : = department at the Ohio State | versity, ha 
superintendent at Fargo, North Dakota. He 
. died at the age of fifty years 

has been superintendent at Laporte, Ind. 

LIEUTENANT THomas MicuaeL Ketrie, pr 
A. J. Mituer, formerly acting professor of 


: ‘ ; . fessor of economics thre Nationa | Vel 
education at the College of Wooster, and 


z sity, Dublin, has been killed in the war 
temporary instructor in the State Normal Col : 
. ; , Wittarp E. Horcikiss, dean of the Nort 
lege, at Kent, Ohio, has been appointed in- ‘ 
; P . western University School of Commerce: wl 
structor in the department of education at 
has been away from the university on k ‘ 


Ohio Wesleyan University. This makes thi 


: as absence during the past vear, has returned to 
staff for the work of this department con 


; : . : : Chicago. During his absence he has held the 
sist of two full-time instructors, and five ‘ Leland 

. . : . chair in political science at the eland Stan 
part-time special supervisors, a growth of two . . . . 
ford Junior University, Palo Alto, Cal 
fornia. Mrs. Hotchkiss, who accompanied 
Dean Hotchkiss, finished her studi tor the 
Ph 1). degree while at Lelar d stant rad, “al d 
was awarded that degre last pril 


Dr. A D. Browne, athletic director at 


years. 

Tue University of Wisconsin has appointed 
Professor Seott H. Goodnight dean of men, to 
look after the social life and activities of mak 
students outside the classroom—clubs, publi 


cations, living conditions and social life in 


, Miami University, has gone to the Oregon 
general. In many respects his work will b ' 
»_ as . . : Agricultural College as director of physical 
similar to that of the dean of women. 

education Hi Wi elected tor this position 

! 
Epwarp F. Sanperson, formerly pastor of poco ‘ee eee ; , a oil = 
. ecanuse OF Dis slut Css i re nIiZlINy i li 


the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, will be 
the new director of the People’s Institute, suc- 


ducting intra-mural sports for all students 


at Miami. where more than ninety-sevel 


per 
ceeding Frederic C. Howe, commissioner of cent participated in some torn t competitive 
immigration. Mr. Sanderson will be formally sport. His program at Corvallis contemplat 
installed as director at the first public meeting 4). organization of the entire male student 
of the Institute, to be held in Cooper Union body into three main divisions ntercolleg 
on Sunday, November 12. ate, intra-mural and non-competitive Phe 


Proressor E. A. Fessenpen has been elected first group will be composed of men specializ 


head of the department of mechanical engi ing in athletics, who will represent the college 
neering at the Pennsylvania State College, in all inter-collegiate contests The second 


and assumed his position September 1. Pro group consists of men who like and are phy 
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ically fit to play competitive games but do not 
desire to specialize in athletics. The men of 
this group comprise the bulk of the student 
body, and as rapidly as they develop inclina- 
tion and ability to be advanced into the inter 
collegiate group in any sport will receive pro- 
motion. The third group consists of men not 
able to enter competitive sports, who will be 
given the special form of gymnastic training 
best calculated to correct and develop their 
physique. When fitted to strive in mildly com- 
petitive sports the men of this division will 


be advanced into the intra-mural division. 
Four new members have been added to the 
Wisconsin state department of public instruc- 
Miss 
a former teacher in the Rich- 


tion at the beginning of the school year. 
Maybell Bush, 
land Center Training School, N. Y., will act 
as supervisor of city grades and also as assist- 
ant for the supervision of country training 
Mr. S. M. 
vacant by Mr. 
present in the 
Mr. Thomas 
the 
Columbia Mr. 
James O. Dorrans, of the University of Wis- 


schools and supervising teachers. 
Thomas fills the place left 
Walter H. Hunt, 
River Falls State Normal School. 


who is at 


has been for several years principal of 


County Training School. 


cousin, where he has been a manual training 
instructor, will have charge of the supervision 
of the work in manual training and industrial 
subjects in the state. Finally a new activity is 
created by the appointment of Dr. W. W. 
Mr. 


and 


University. 
tests 


Columbia 
studied 
measurements for some years and was a mem- 
ber of the survey staff making the Maryland 
He goes to the depart- 


Theisen from 


Theisen has educational 


state school survey. 
ment as an expert in tests and measurements 
to aid in the evaluation of school work by 


superintendents through the state. 


As has been stated in this journal the Gen- 
eral Education Board is conducting a study 
inaugurated at 


of the public-school system 


Gary, Indiana. The Elementary School Jour- 
nal gives the names of those taking part as 
follows: Dr. Abraham Flexner of the General 
Education Board is directing the study, as- 


sisted by Dr. Frank P. Bachman, formerly 
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associate superintendent of schools in Cleve 
land, Ohio, who has been on the ground con- 
tinuously. Specialists who are dealing wit] 
particular fields are: Professor C. R. Richards, 
director of Cooper Union—vocational and in 
dustrial instruction; Mrs. Eva W. White, di 
rector of the extended use of public schools of 
Boston, Massachusetts 
arts; Professor George D. 
College, 


organization 


domestic science and 
strayer, Teachers 


Columbia University—administra 


tion, and supervision; S. A 
Courtis, director of research in the schools of 
Detroit, Michigan—classroom testing; Lee K 
Hanmer, director of the Department of Recrea 
the Russell Sage 
Foundation—physical training and recreation ; 
Otis W. Caldwell, 
Chicago—science; Frank L. Shaw, 
with the Cleveland school survey—statistical 
work; Ralph Bowman, formerly of the Bureau 


tion and Playgrounds of 


Professor University of 
recently 


of Municipal Research—cost accounting. 


THE instructors and students of Hunter 
College, New York City, together with those 
of the high school and model school, are to re- 


port for duty on Monday, September 25, two 


weeks later than the date originally assigned. 

Because infantile paralysis is epidemic in 
many localities outside of Greater New York, 
Gustav Straubenmuller, acting city superin 
tendent of the following 
notice to all schools under his jurisdiction: 


schools, has sent 
“In accordance with the recommendation of 
the commissioner of health, children who have 
resided in localities outside of the limits of 
Greater New York within two weeks prior to 
the opening of the schools on September 25, 
will be required to present certificates from 
the health officials of such localities, stating 
that they have not resided in infected premises 
and have not been exposed to any active case 
of infantile paralysis within the preceding two 
weeks.” 


A airt of $300 to Brown University in pay- 
ment for part of expenses incurred “ for my 
education therein in excess of the fees which 
were charged to me” is one of the provisions 
of the will of Benjamin F. Pabodie, of Mont- 
clair, N. a. 
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A RECENT gift of $50,000 by Mrs. Frederick members of the facult fe is also expected 





F. Thompson, of New York City, brings the to take courses in ¢ rnment, general prin 












$1,000,000 fund which the alumne of Vassar’ ciples of economies, | logy. sociology and 
College are raising near to completion. The principles of educat In the last vear of 
late Mr. Thompson was a trustee of the col the course, the candidate for the degree who 





lege pli 












A NEW night course in engineering. com student in economics, is expected to tak 
mercial law and accounting is about to be tain advanced courses in government, pul 
added to the curriculum of the College of the nance, commercial problems and business or 
City of New York upon the recommendation Fanization. Throughout the four years tl 
of the advisory committee named by the student has courses in physical educat 





mayor, which decided in favor of the plan During his last year the candidate takes h 





seminar course, in connection with which h: 


after conferences with the college officials. 





The course will be open to adults who seek to makes an 1n 
problem connected with business, on th 





nt themselves for ge neral commercial work or 
hand, and government on the other, and en 





under the civil service. In announcing its de- 





bodies the results of his study is a the 





cision the advisory committee said it had par 
which he must defend in a final rai eXamina 





ticularly considered the needs of employees or 







applicants for positions in the municipal serv tion. 

ice as bookkeepers, secretaries, accountants THe Wilmington (Del.) correspondent 

and engineers. The members of the com-_ the Journal of Education reports that in carry 

mittee are: Gano Dunn, president of the J. C. ing out the home and school cooperation spirit . 






White Engineering Corporation, chairman; urged by Commissioner of Education Charles 
Henry Bruére, of the American Metal Com- A. Wagner, there have been organized between 
pany; M. Friedsam, president of B. Altman & 125 and 150 parent-teacher clubs throughou 
Co.; Henry W. Dodge, of the Public Service the state since 1914. About one fourth of th 


Commission; Henry Moskowitz, president of village and rural school districts have 









the Municipal Civil Service Commission; organizations. The schools of Wilmington are 





Curt G. Pfeiffer, of the George Borgfeldt not under the State Board of Education Be 





Company; Charles Strauss, president of the tween 700 and 800 meetings have been held by 


Board of Water Supply; Leonard M. Wall- parent-teacher associations and from 18.000 to 






stein, commissioner of accounts, and Alfred D YO O00 persons have be« n brought towether 1n 








Flinn, deputy chief engineer, Board of Water weekly meetings to hear about school affairs, 





Supply, secretary. teachers have given part of their Saturdays 

THe Reed College Record outlines a four to the discussion of their work, and the super 
intendents have met with groups of teachers 
to read and study. Commissioner Wagner and 






year course of study designed especially for 





students preparing for public and social serv- 


ice. The growing demand for experts in gov his aides plan oratorical contests, with prizes, 





that shall bring about a widespread interest 





ernment positions and in social service is con 
stantly opening new fields of work for college throughout the state in this form of intellec 


tual development and knit together the educa 






trained men and women. The fundamental 





of the three counties, betwee 





studies in the proposed course are English tional systems 
has existed, into a common 





composition, public speaking, argumentation which jealousy 
of athletic contests that 





and debating and modern foreign languages whole, and a system 





Frazer Field, at 





chosen with reference to the particular field of | shall bring together finally 


service which the student has in mind. In ad- Delaware College, the best scho 1 athletes of 
of such interest ar d sig 





dition to these subjects, every student is ex the state in events 





pected to take, in his first year, a general sur nificance as shall attract spectators from all 





ear sevent' 





vey of the natural sciences conducted by four over Delaware. Within about a y 
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five per cent. of the New Castle County schools 
have begun the purchase of school libraries, 
the 
strongly 


and movement 


felt 


is now beginning to be 
in Kent and Sussex. 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CHILD NATION 

Apostle not to be lightly 
emended ; but it was for putting away childish 
things, that he became a man. 


THE great is 
Some persons 
do not put them away at all; the state cares 
for many such. People must put them away, if 
they are to become men or nations. 

The mental age of nations, as Beechnut re- 
marked of boys, is measured not in years, but 
in conduct. The attest of a boy’s reaching 
mental manhood is economic competence, with 
establishment and maintenance of the family. 
How well men do these two things, measures 
their mastery of life. No testimonium maturi- 
tatis belongs to the empty dreamer, or to the 
self-made love-life all 
Much was added to our understanding 
of character, when the infantile roots of these 
failings 


millionaire is 


whose 
awry. 
were pointed out. From _ parallel 
sources come maladjustments of nations to 
the world. 

after the intellect, particularly the 
imaginative power, is well advanced, children 
of men have interposed between them and the 
struggle for existence the shield of the par- 
ents. 


Long 


Childhood traits differ according to how 
this shield is used. Where there is no parental 
shield, the dependence typical of childhood may 


scarcely form at all. Newsboys are a usual 


figure of “adultification” abnormal and 
forced. A London child has been mentioned 


as supporting itself (from garbage containers), 
at the mature age of two years. 

Of dependence is born trustfulness. “I 
All 
of normal childhood’s play, effort, glee, dis- 
appointment, anger, hope, discounts faith in 
the parental shield. 


thought you knowed everything, father.” 


This makes at once the 
pathos of the orphan, and the serio-comic pic- 
ture of the little Adam who is yearly thrust 
out of the domestic Paradise, naked and afraid, 
among the thorns and thistles of boarding- 
school. 
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What the parental shield has produced in th 
“ new boy,” is what bars, seed-jar and swing do 
for the caged bird, only on the different level of 
human intellect. Examples on other levels are 
the long confinement that is said to make pris- 
fearful of and the rightly 
named paternal institutions that destroy initi- 
ative in ordinary men. 


oners freedom, 
For peoples, geographi: 
isolation takes the réle of a protecting father 
With mother nature also lavish in her gifts, 
national spirit is impelled on a course like t 
that of childhood spoiled under the parental 
shield. Traits more adult are developed by) 
nations that live in intimate rivalry with each 
other; just as among children, members of a 
large family grow to better balanced maturity 
than an only child. 

Autonomy of instinctive life in persons, of 
political life in nations, is the touchstone of 
adult development. Autonomy means com- 
mand by self; a like idea is in svoboda, Russian 
for liberty, with its Slavic cognates of self and 
bid. Control by one’s self is the freedom of 
the adult. 


trol by no one, not even one’s self. 


To the child, freedom means con- 


In many parallels of individual and state, 
personal impulses are to the individual, what 
members of the body politic are to the state. 
As the child of man is irresponsible to himself 
for his undisciplined impulses, citizens of the 
child nation are irresponsible to the state. 
That state can have laws in plenty which re- 
main ineffective,! because they no more denote 
organized public tendencies than the child’s 
The 


individual is still greater than the state, as the 


resolutions denote fixity of his purpose. 


child’s impulse to overeat is greater than the 
The spoiled child 
makes much of useless or harmful impulses; 


digestion it will damage. 


the child nation gets incompetents and even 
The spoiled child 
sifts ashes, if at all, as a favor, while the adult 
In the child nation 
again, men serve in the state’s defense as 
To the adult nation 


malefactors into high place. 
does it as a responsibility. 


though by favor to it. 


1 Transition from infantile to adult type of 
legislation is exemplified by a recent change in 
the Massachusetts tax laws. 
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this is no favor, but responsibility uniting duty 


and privilege. Its universal service is no 
tyrannous compulsion, but the expression of 
national will. 

Considerable sacrifices are involved in adult 
tend to 


their children rather than to exploit them. On 


} 


love. Parents also self-sacrifice for 
the other hand, parents are not naturally ob- 
jects of great sacrifice on the part of young 
children. The slight ones that do come in 
their children’s voluntary way, are not made 
The child’s affection 


for parents rests on their being the source of 


joyfully, on the whole. 
his subsistence and enjoyments. It is a strong 
affection, but not an unselfish one. 

Members of the child nation need not lack in 
love of country, but it is often of this eat-like 
disposition, which loves country for what is to 
be got out of it. 
responsibility than an instrument of 


Its political service is less a 
social 
fortune, distinction and patronage. 

Literature has the aptest of metaphors for 
undisciplined childhood in man or country. 


The Dimbula began her maiden voyage not as 


her united self, but as a multitude of un- 
ordered beings; she found herself, with the 


fusion of all their natures into the soul of the 
Stringers, rivets and cylinders had not 
Not 


long since, one, two, a mass of rivets pulled 


ship. 
seen her plight save as to themselves. 


out of a new ship of state, and only because the 
rest bit for dear life did she not go down. 
Local issues are still heard in the tariff, insur- 
ance,? divorcee, preparedness even. The glass 
is low, but a helmsman of firm hand and far 
vision approaches the bridge. 

Mankind are all brothers, but the just spear 
knows no brother. Before the war, von der 
Goltz drew attention to portentous change in 
popular reaction to that great test of national- 
ity. Time is no more when wars are but be- 
tween sovereigns; now armies fight for life 
and death of peoples. With this comes freer 
conduct of war, less hampered by unpractical 
restrictions, and more vigorously directed to 
the annihilation of The 
world enters a phase of intenser national rival- 
ries, of which the present conflict is an exacer- 


enemy resources. 


2 State vs. Federal control. 
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bation. Ellen Key forewarns us of a new reli- 
gion in nationalism The world of nations 
is a man’s world, whose members must give 


up the carefree self-loving of 


_ i 


childhood days. 


They must accept the adult task of compet 
itive self-maintenance among friends or 
enemies. 

Shrill voices clamor at the gates of the lost 
Eden. Let warring soldiers go in peace, and 
rulers fight to their own destruction Let 
those who would defend the altar-fire. give 


their lives that the unwilling may sow the land 
Now the self 


dependence Is Upon us; but it will pass, and we 


with its ashes. nightmare of 
ean forget the ground we began tilling in our 
fear.* The sucking child shall still play on 
the hole of the asp, and the weaned child put 


his hand on the cockatrice’s den. 


National infantilism is of three kinds: the 
beginning of normal adolescence, a second 
childhood sinking to the grave, and a social 


feeble-mindedness that never matures. Of the 
last, China is perhaps the nearest representa 
tive. Nations in their involution stages r 
produce, but in more vicious ways, the lacking 
that The 


infantilism of a growing nation has 


social control marked their vouth 
lusty 
vigorous members indeed, and the greatness of 


its private enterprise contrasts fearfully with 


the incompetence of government. so comes 
the danger that, before the limbs are fully 
knit, their body will fall victim to some 


gentivorous enemy. The nation’s mind is not 
grown to intelligent direction of the strength 
it has. The child nation thinks to eat its cake 
as “freedom” and have it as preparedness. 

Freperic Lyman WELLS 
McLean HOspPITAL, 


WAVERLEY, MAss. 


QUOTATIONS 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE 
PENSION SYSTEM 


CARNEGIE 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has just finished ten years 
of work and signalizes this anniversary by sug 
gesting that some radical changes will have to 

3 Atlantic Monthly, June, 1916, p. 841 

4 Compare The Nation, June 1, 1916, p. 585. 
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be made in the present system of pensions for 
these 
changes should take is indicated in a report 
recently submitted by President Henry Smith 
Pritchett of the foundation to his trustees, a 
copy of which was sent to each professor in 
This 


report was marked “ Confidential,” but its con- 


college teachers. The direction which 


the various universities and colleges. 
tents have become a topie of discussion in the 
public press and the faculties of various uni- 
versities have appointed committees to study 
the new proposals. As the arrangements out- 
lined by President Pritchett are provisional 
only and may be considerably modified when 
the trustees take final action this is hardly the 
time for any discussion of their details. But 
some few general observations regarding the 
aims, experiences and results of the founda- 
tion during the ten years of its existence may 
not now be out of place and may indeed be of 
interest to the great majority of Harvard 
alumni who doubtless have taken it for granted 
that the whole question of professors’ pensions 
has happily finally 
through Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions. 


been and disposed of 

Ten years ago, when the Carnegie Founda- 
tion was established, a non-contributory pen- 
sion system was in existence at Harvard and 
For the 
time being this system was not abolished; it 
was merely announced that a retiring Harvard 
professor might choose to take his pension from 
either source but not from both. Since 1906, 
however, the Carnegie Foundation has really 
borne the load. That being the case and in 
view of the fact that no substantial additions 
have been made during the interval to Har- 
vard’s own endowment funds for this purpose 
the reliance of the university upon the founda- 
tion became practically complete. Any radical 
change in the foundation’s rules, accordingly, 
would be a matter of vital interest both to the 
governing boards of the university who have 
the care of its finances and to the large number 
of Harvard teachers who are prospective bene- 


had been for a considerable period. 


ficiaries. 

From the outset the rules of the foundation 
provided for a non-contributory system. This 
was natural enough, since the pension arrange- 
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ments already established at Harvard and some 
other American universities were upon that 
basis. The actuarial estimates given to the 
foundation’s trustees seemed also to warrant 
the expectation that the available funds would 
be sufticient to support a non-contributory sys 
tem indefinitely. But it was not long befor 
the trustees found it advisable to shorten sail. 
The admission of state universities to the bene- 
fits of the system brought a great increase in 
the burden to be carried. Moreover, the num- 
ber of applicants for superannuation seems to 
have exceeded the estimates, while the long: v- 
ity of those in receipt of the pensions did like- 
wise. The consequence was that some altera- 
tions in the rules had to be made in the inter- 
est of reduced annual outlay, and in addition 
to this the list of colleges admitted to share in 
the foundation’s disbursements has had to be 
strictly held down against further expansion. 
During the last few years the annual reports 
of the trustees have contained murmurs, gradu- 
ally growing louder, that non-contributory pen- 
sion are bad 
social philosophy, that they tend to keep sal- 
aries down, that they are undemocratic in their 
fundamentals and paternalistic in their re- 


systems the embodiment of a 


sults, and much more to the same general 
effect. All this, to those able to read between 
the lines, could mean but one thing. The 
foundation was paving the way for an out-and- 
out proposal to put all pensions on a 
tributory basis. Now that proposal has come. 
Despite the advance rumblings there were 
many to whom the final intimation came like 
a bolt from the azure, and there has been in 
consequence a good deal of protesting in aca- 


con- 


demic circles. 

The main question, however, is not one that 
concerns the precise limits of the foundation’s 
commitments to teachers who have already 
come within the scope of its promises. Pre- 
sumably all of these, or substantially all of 
them, will be permitted to finish their active 
service under the existing rules, and will not 
be shifted to a contributory basis without their 
own consent. It is much to be hoped that this 
will be the case, otherwise the impairment of 
confidence in the foundation would constitute 
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Nor vet 
is the main question concerned with the re- 


a heavy handicap in years to come. 


spective merits of contributory and non-con- 
tributory pension schemes in their relation to 
a sound social philosophy. It is undeniable, 
no doubt, that if all pensions systems, public 
and private, including pensions for the aged, 

uuld be based upon stated contributions the 
equities would in the long run be better ad 
The demand in all 


quarters for free pensions, and the readiness 


justed for all concerned. 


with which legislatures are ready to grant these 
demands, undoubtedly form serious problems 
College 
well be argued, should take 


professors, it may 
the lead in head- 


of the present day. 


ing things toward the right direction. On all 
these things the minds of men may legiti 


mately differ, but in the present matter they 
do not vitally affect the main question. 

Is it bet- 
non-contributory 


The main question is simply this: 


ter to continue a system 
available only to a limited number of institu- 
tions and perhaps not able in the long run to 
take care of them, or to shift over to a con- 
tributory basis with the possibility of including 
all American colleges and universities (except 
those which are sectarian), and of putting the 
thing on a dependable business basis for all 
future time? It is not a question merely of 
moral obligations or of social ethics but of 
business expediency. A pension system which 
does not possess the element of certainty can 


And this 
certainty has been altogether lacking in the 


never be satisfactory. element of 
Carnegie Pension Plan as heretofore adminis- 
tered. The trustees have retained the right 
to make changes in the rules at any time, 
changes indeed which may be to the disadvan- 
They 
in fact made such changes, and in all likeli- 


tage of prospective pensioners. have 


hood will make more. If the scheme is ever 
to be really satisfactory it must get away from 
must 

the 
college professor and the pensioning author- 


this power-to-change-at-will basis. It 


establish a contractual relation between 
ities, one which will have legal recognition and 
which can not be impaired. To get things 
upon this basis, however, some contribution 


will have to be made to the funds by the pro- 
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fessors themselves 0) n that wav. as a 
practical matter seouse ‘cemethinn 
which will carry I tent | t 
point seems clear But ther ( 
ceontribut ns should ‘ t professo} or 
by the college vy ted r 
by both, whether these contribut should be 
as large as is props ed, whether the rr 
ments as to contr tio ild beeome « 
pulsory upon every professor who enters th 
service, whether some scheme f insurance 
should also be pr led—these re quest r 
which will com nd eral wres ent 
either way and which ought ft have thoroug 
discussion before they are finally settled 

There is one feature of the Carnegie Founda 
tion’s work, however, which ealls for a further 
word of comment In the ten vears of its 
existence it has devised no effective means of 
ascertaining the wishes and pin tl ‘ 
who have most to gain or lose by its success or 
failure, namely, the professors themselves. 
The trustees of the foundation ive been with 


out exception chosen from the ranks 
presidents and business men. The teachers, 
as such, have been without representation. In 
teachers that policy has 


And it does 


a foundation which has had so much 


the minds of many 


been unfortunate. seem rather 
odd that 
about the 


a pension system should so readily overlook 


” 


to say “true social philosophy ” of 
the anomaly of an organization which proceeds 


to administer a benefaction without any seri 
ous attempt to ascertain the wishes and opin 
the until it finds itself 
in deep water. There is not much “ true social 
philosophy ” in that method of 


tion.—The Harvard Graduates 


ions of beneficiaries 
administra- 


Vagazine. 


PROBLEMS FOR TEACHERS AND 
SUPERVISORS 

In a letter issued September 1, 1916, to 
county superintendents and supervising teach 
ers, Superintendent Cary, of Wisconsin, says: 

Your called to the 
problems, the practical solution of which will 
f the 


country 


attention is following 


measure in part at least the efficiency 


work done in connection with the 


schools. 
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1. To develop in teachers professional spirit, as 
shown by professional reading, attendance at edu- 
cational gatherings, eagerness to get help, ete. 

2. To get pupils to attend school regularly. 

3. To get the community sympathetically and 
intelligently interested in the work of the school. 

4. To get school boards to make early and sys- 
tematic search for good teachers. 

5. To get boards to pay good salaries to good 
teachers. 

6. To get boards to buy good furniture and 
equipment—single steel adjustable desks, ete. 

7. To secure sanitary conditions in the school 
buildings: (a) Proper lighting; (b) proper heat- 
proper humidity; (d) proper ventila- 
proper sweeping, dusting, serubbing; 


ing; (c) 
tion; (¢) 
(f) proper seating; (g) proper water supply. 

8. To secure a good boarding place and rooming 
place for the teacher. 

9. To put life and animation into every school, 
to make the school joyful and interesting through 
legitimate means. 

10. To get the school room properly painted or 
decorated. 

11. To get good modern text-books for the use 
of the schools. 

12. To get teachers to make good use of the 
common-school manual, and other bulletin helps 
published by the state department. 

13. To get teachers to use in the classroom the 
knowledge children have acquired through ex- 
perience. 

14. To get teachers to train pupils daily and 
hourly in the use of knowledge recently acquired. 

15. To get teachers to drill sufficiently on the 
facts and should be thoroughly 
fixed in the minds of children. 


16. To allay any irritations, or eradicate feuds 


principles that 


that exist. 

17. To prevent 
mistakes of a social nature, such as going too fre- 
quently to dances and parties, or going with per- 
sons of doubtful reputation, ete. 


young teachers from making 





PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


FinaL recommendations by the Military 
Training Commission of the state of New 


York for a program of health education and 


physical training for the schools of the state 
were made to the regents of New York Uni- 


versity in session at Syracuse on September 
14. According to a statement in the New 
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York Evening Post the program, which was 
introduced by John H. Finley, president of 
the university and state commissioner of edu- 
cation, and also a member of the Military 
Training Commission, provides for the most 
physical 
this 


thorough and extensive course of 


training ever attempted in schools in 
country. 

It was made clear by a member of the com- 
mission that the program was not designed to 
introduce military training into the schools of 
the state, and that, in fact, the commission had 
deliberately interpreted the military training 
provided for in the law to mean civic training 
and the maintenance of high health stand- 
ards in the schools of the state. 

* Personally, I regard the law as one of the 
most un-American and undemocratic pieces of 
legislation ever passed in any state,” said this 
member of the commission, “and another 
member of the commission and myself fought 
the bill and wrote against it. When we were 
appointed to the commission we devoted our 
attention to making physical conditioning the 
most important feature of the program. This 
is in accordance with the intent of the law, as 
any system of military training which may 
later be devised must build on a foundation of 
physical conditioning.” 

The program was drawn up pursuant to a 
law passed by the last legislature creating the 
Military Training Commission and directing 
it to “advise and confer with the regents of 
the University of the State of New York as 
to courses of instruction in physical training, 
to be prescribed for the elementary and second- 
ary schools,” the course to be compulsory for 
private as well as public institutions. 

Members of the commission, appointed by 
John F. O’Ryan, 
major-general commanding the National 
Guards; John H. Finley and George J. 
Fisher, M.D., secretary of the physical de- 
partment of the International Committee of 
The 
commission immediately appointed Thomas A. 
Storey, M.D., to be State Inspector of Phys- 


Governor Whitman, are 


the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


ical Training. 
The interpretation of physical training as 
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given in the report of the commission is as fol- 
Ws! 

“ That 
bills be construed as covering: 


training as provided by 


(1) In 


physical 


+} 
lest 


dividual health examination and _ personal 
ealth instruction (medical inspection); (2) 
nstruction concerning the care of the body 


and concerning the important facts of hy- 
iene (recitations in hygiene), and (3) phys- 
cal exercise as a health habit, including gym 
nasties, elementary marching and organized 
supervised play, recreation and athletics.” 
The medical inspection is to be made rapidly 
each day by the class teacher at the beginning 
of each day’s session, and is designed to dis 
close severe organic defects disqualifying the 
children for physical exercise. This is to be 
supplemented by health instruction, which in 
talks health. The 


physical exercises themselves are to consist of 


cludes two each week on 
two-minute setting-up drills in the class rooms 
at the beginning of each period or at least four 
times a day, directed by the class teacher. 
From the fifth grade up there are to be two 
additional periods of gymnastic work in the 
rymnasium supervised by a competent phys 


In the 


hour of supervised play 


cal instructor. lower grades the chil- 
dren are to have one 
each day, which will include such activities as 
folk dancing, athletics and a variety of indi- 
vidual activities. 

The matter of 
touched on in the program presented by the 
found 
have the summer military training camp at 
of the epidemic of infantil 


military training was not 


commission, as it was inadvisable to 
Peekskill because 
Dr. Finley said of the question of 
military “ The 
charged with another responsibility, that of 


paralysis. 
training: commission is 
military training, 
outside of the 
What 


is here presented is a program for universal 


prescribing a program of 
but that is to 
schools, and need not be discussed here. 


lie entirely 


basic training, health education and patriotic 
discipline.” 

The means for putting the program into 
effect were outlined by a member of the Mili 
tary Training Commission, who said that 600 
ap- 
free 


instructors 
the 600 


physical training would be 


pointed, probably, for union 
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schools throughout the stat These schools 
are in close t ich wit I publie schools and 
other institutions 1 rf ter f 
physical struct l : will 
be In ch ro the st t 
spector, who has now thre a st ts, and will 
have a complete force of six, three to be added 
For such of the scn S as have not the 
necessary facilities, such as gymnasiums, for 
putting the entire program into effect at once, 
the commission has < itlined substitute nd 


equivalent activities for the children, such as 


field work in botany d geology. walking. dk 

livering milk, chopping wood or membership 
in an athleti ib or ors of some 
sort. 

The minimum of physical training pro 
vided by the law, twenty minut da was 
not insisted on by the commission Ss it was 
feared that too strict requirements might re 
sult in non-enforeement of the program. It 
was for this reason that only sixt ! ites 
each week of supervised recreation was speci 


tied as an immediate requirement, with an ad 
ditional recreational 


r fect Sx pt mibe r, 1917, of 


requirement, to go i 


three added hours a 


wet k und r the direction eithe r ot the class 


teacher, a spe cial teacher or of a supervisor of 
is provided that that 


physical training. It 


sixty minutes of sup rvised recreation may be 
sup rseded by the same amount of gymnastic 
physical train 


vork under a sp cial teacher of 


11igr. 
In 


of regents, Dr. 


troducing the program before the bi 


| inley said in part: 


The ’ l to-day is prob 
ably the most comprehensive program of health 


chil 


thorized by the government of any 


program presented to vor 


education and physical training for school 


aren ever au 
state or country, and if adopted and put into ef 


fective will without doubt determine 


operation it 


the lines along which physical education is to 


proceed in this country, where the states must 


meet the nation’s needs in training for the respon 


sibilities of citizenship. 


Every phase of this program has been in suc 
cessful operation in some of the most progressive 
schools of this and other states, but here for the 
first tinfe, in this country at any rate, have they 


heen brought under state prescription into one 


systematic program for 
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It is to touch every child, boy and girl, over 
eight years of age, in public and private schools, 
and is the first determination of a state, expressed 
in law, and enacted as a non-partisan measure, to 
make the sound health and physical vigor of the 
child, in the city and country alike, of fundamen- 
tal concern to the state in its education. 

To recommend to the board of regents such a 
program was made the first duty of the Military 
Training Commission by the act which created it. 
That a commission of this title was required to 
perform such a service intimates that the pro- 
gram of physical training and discipline was to 
have in view not only the health and strength and 
so the happiness and industrial efficiency, of the 
individuals, but their civic obligation as well and 
their universal patriotic service. The commission 
has recommended a program basic to every such 
obligation. 

Dr. Finley then proceeded to explain the activ- 
ities outside of school which would come under the 
scope of the program. 

A feature of the program which is most valu- 
able in its possibilities is one which must in large 
measure be postponed to another year, that of 
supervised recreation, for which home and club 
activities may be exchanged. Not only will the 
opportunity come in the highest degree through 
this supervised recreation, for developing those 
qualities which are most desirable in American 
men and women, but through it will come also the 
opportunity of encouraging health activities in the 
home and other centers of social life, and of bring- 
ing home and school closer together in their in- 
terests. 

As interpreted by the Military Training Com- 
mission, physical training covers medical inspec- 
tion, talks and recitations in hygiene, and all 
forms of healthful physical exercise, such as set- 
ting-up drills, gymnastic exercises, supervised 
recreation, organized play, group dancing, athletics 
and a great variety of individual recreational ac- 
tivities, 

Every phase of physical training included in 
this program has been in successful operation in 
various of the most progressive schools of this 
state and of the United States. It is probably 
true that no school has as yet combined all these 
elements into one department for systematic, prac- 
tical operations, as is contemplated by the pro- 
gram to be authorized by the regents. 

New York City has all the elements of this pro- 
gram in one form or another in or related to her 
public schools. A new syllabus on hygiene was 
adopted in the early part of this calendar year. 
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Setting-up drills have been in operation for a long 
time. Gymnastic exercises have been required for 
a number of years. After school, supervised pla: 

recreation centers, summer playgrounds and th: 
Publie Schools Athletic League have been more or 
less completely a part of the school system in New 
York City for a decade or more. 

This new state requirement recognizes all these 
activities as legitimate parts of the school pro 
gram for the health education of school children. 

SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
The Conservation of Natural Resources 

Through Education: Leon W. Gotpricu, 

principal of P. S. 62, New York. 

In view of the manifold dangers now threat 
ening the very existence of our wild life and 
forests, it now becomes the duty of all edu- 
cators to enter actively and permanently into 
the practical work of wild life and forest pro- 
tection and increase. Speed is a factor of 
prime importance; and practical results are 
urgently needed. Practical results should bi 
sought through educating teachers, school 
pupils and students into the necessity of con- 
servation, and the methods by which conserva- 
tion results may best and most quickly be 
secured. Natural history teaching in the 
classroom is of great importance; but the 
teacher must now seek to carry his work afield, 
into the haunts of wild life and wild life 
destroyers, into legislative halls and even into 
the courts. The ethics of wild life protection 
should be taught by every teacher in America; 
because through faulty ethics or none at all, 
millions of birds and quadrupeds are slaugh- 
tered every year contrary to the principles that 
should govern all sport with shotgun and rifle. 
The enormous value of the insect birds to 
agriculture must be taught in every school, 
college and university in America. Every 
nature study teacher should accept this duty as 
one of paramount importance. Revision of 
courses of study in all schools in the in- 
terest of wild life and forest conservation 
must be attempted at once. Revision of 
text-books in nature study, natural history, 
geography and ethics to impress the needs of 
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practising couservation as a people should not 


be delayed. 

The Elementary Science Tezxt-book: M. C. 
LeonarD, Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Like the text-book of to-day, the elementary 
science text of to-morrow will be broad in 
scope, and will correlate school work with con 
temporary life, but it will possess other virtues : 
(1) The ideal text will not be merely a read- 
ing book in science, but will definitely provide 
for those intellectual processes which alone 
convert information into science. It will con- 
tain many logical definitions, conclusions, a 
multitude of illustrations, and will be a guide 
to the assignment of home work. The writer 
will seek to build brains, not merely to in- 
form the mind. (2) It will contain more 
abundant material on the heroes of science. 
(3) The future text will provide for correla- 
tion with English work, and will not be written 
entirely in prose; it will contain many appro- 
priate passages of poetry and references to 
many more, recognizing that no natural object 
yields up its highest value to us until we view 
it in its literary or symbolic aspect. (4) The 
ideal text will emphasize some of the more 
obvious evidences that the world we live in is 
not a chance world, but a thought-out world, 
and thus will prepare the mind of the learner 
for the only rational theory of the universe— 
theistic evolution. 

The Training of Science Teachers: Tuomas 
M. Bauuret, dean, School of Pedagogy, New 
York University. 

The training of science teachers for second- 
ary schools must be determined by the char- 
acter of science teaching in such schools and 
not by the science teaching of the college and 
the university. It has been determined by 
the latter, and it is this fact which has made 
it unsatisfactory in the schools. The aim of 
the college in science teaching is to train in 
scientific method, and to give the student clear 
fundamental conceptions of scientific facts 
and laws in special fields. The application of 
principles is secondary. The aim in secondary 
schools is to arouse a deep interest in science 
in immature minds who are interested far more 
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in the concrete than in the abstract. They are 
interested in the phenomena and the life in 
nature about them. They are curious to know 
their explanation. Science for them is inter- 
esting only in so far as interprets nature, 
and explains ts why and wherefores. Hence 
applied science, not pure science, is wanted for 
high schools. In the second piace the elements 
of all the sciences needed to explain nature 
are required lence what is now called “ Gen 
eral Science.” The science teacher must there 
fore have a fair knowledge of all the natural 
sciences, and not be a specialist in any one of 
them and largely ignorant of the rest. The 
degree of doctor of philosophy, which requires 
narrow specialization, is therefore not the best 
degree for secondary school teachers The 
teacher’s degree should be that of master of 
arts, requiring the same amount of work as 

that of doctor of philosophy, but covering a 

much broader field. It should stand for teach- 

ing ability and not for research. 

Training of Science Teachers: Davin STARR 
JorDAN, chancellor, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Cal. 

I limit this diseussion to training in the 
biological sciences, those contessedly inexact, 
in which human experience is always inade 
quate, our conclusions at best imperfectly 
tested and never too completely set in order. 
In this lies a large part of their charm to the 
student who finds always a possibility to add 
to the stock of knowledge, to test it more ade 
quately and to set it in better order. In the 
study of living beings, two methods are mainly 
serviceable—experiment and observation. Ob- 
servation deals with nature’s experiments, 
planned on a broad seale and covering many 
principles at once. Human experiment con- 
sists in limiting the range and in forcing na- 
ture to answer along one line only. In one 
group of biological studies the « mphasis is laid 
on instruments of precision on the technique 
which will compel an accurate answer to a very 
few questions. The other requires a broad 
mind and the power to analyze and coordi- 
nate the many impressions which arise in 
meeting nature face to face. In all cases the 
human mind itself is the most important in- 
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strument of precision. The real difference is 


that in the one case the data are accumulated 
mainly in the laboratory, the other in the field. 
Because it is mechanically easier to train one 
to consider minute objects in the laboratory, 
than large ones in the field, the closest phases 
of biology occupy more and more of popular 


which deal 
with the animal or plant as a whole, 


atte ntion, to the ‘ xclusion of those 
in rela- 
tion to geography, to evolution and to its indi- 


vidual habits. This is to be regretted for the 


great naturalists in general have been first 


drawn by the outdoor phases of the science, 


the “means of grace,” which a knowledge of 


a 
Drings. 


animal and plant ways preeminentls 
And the studies of plants and animals, their 


names, their classification, their habits, their 


evolution, and relation to environment give 


the sanest ideas of nature as a whole, for, as 


Agassiz used to say, “when we study nature 


in books, when we go out of doors we can not 
find study nature in fragments 


shall fail intelligently 


her.” If we 
and sections alone we 
to face the universe. 
The Training of 
Ropison, Montclair State 
Upper Montelair, N. J. 


‘Taking a year off 


T ache oh ( ; 
Normal 


H. 


School, 


Ne Y nee 


’ is serious business for 
They should 


blacklist and boyeott university professors who 


poorly paid science teachers. 
waste in so-called research problems the time 
of mature students having but a few months, 
which should be spent in refreshment and in 
broadening their scholarship. Too many fall 
victims of “coming men,” intent only on pub- 
from their laboratories and 
the 


Fewer teachers could be “ buncoed,” 


lishing “ results ” 


caring nothing for good of high-school 
teaching. 
so to speak, if the idea were not set so strongly 
that of it- 


It dulls their sense 


before them the master’s degree, 
self, was the great goal. 
of proportion. From one half to two thirds 
of a well-balanced year’s graduate work should 
be given to broadening courses along the line 
Not 
over one fourth of the time should be spent in 
so-called be 


dental to the courses mentioned. Its value will 
slight 


of special interest, including a “ minor.” 


research; and it may well inei- 


be relatively anyway. Approximately 
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one fourth of the time should certainly be d 


voted to the pedag gy of 


science, unless per- 


chance a gene ral knowledge of educatior ] 


princi} les is vet to be acquired. 


The Importance of 


Visual Instruction: Dr 
Epwarp W. Stitt, district superintendent 
New York City. 


Education is too often a pouring in process, 


schools. 


in which appeal is made to the hearing of th 
, and not enough advantage taken of t] 

Many 

become human “ phonographs” and 

often the talked to 
death. The instructi 


wishes to 


derived from visual aids. 


rs 
children are almost 
committee on visual 
emphasize the value and impor 
tance of the many modern improvements which 


have been provided for class instruction. Thi 


following suggested as useful 


are 
the 


Ways ft 
plan and scope of the work: (1) 
for instruction 


Lantern-slides purposes; (2) 


educational moving pictures; (3) stereographs 


for work in science, history and geography; 
(4) display of maps, charts and models in class 
room: (5) greater use of the blackboard bot] 
by pupils and teachers; (6) illustrations 


and 


souvenir postal-cards and pictures from maga 


reading-books text-books generally; (7 
zines and newspapers; (8) school exhibits dis 
played in accordance with approved methods; 
(9) educational museum in some central build 
ing and distribution of visual aids by munic- 
(10) 


moulding in sand-trays, ete. ; 


ipal or state bureaus; clay-modeling, 


(11) home-made 
(12) 
art-galleries, libraries, etc. 


apparatus in elementary science work; 
visits to museums, 
Almost 
pared the way for visual instruction, and a 
later, Pestalozzi its 
Modern not 


their opportunities for this important work. 


three centuries ago, Comenius pre 


century enlarged impor 


tance. educators must neglect 


The development of stereographs, stereopticons 
and moving-pictures, has made it possible to 


bring into the classroom the wonders of the 


world. There seems to be no limit to the realm 
Prominent speakers will pre 
of 


later the committee hopes to prepare a report 


of visual aids. 


sent attractive features instruction, and 


containing many practical suggestions of 


value to every progressive teacher. 











